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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 
MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, 48 Rue Saint-André-des-Prés 
yho \ = Si Subscriptions and forward Books intended 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 
Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, itis requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review La | also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


PRUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Co., 

Berlin Agents for Tue Reaper, will receive the names 

e Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for 
view. 











ORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10 grosser Barstrase, Homburg, will supply THE 

Reaper, receive Books intended for Review, and forward 
Communications for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 

Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names 
of Subscribers on account of Tue Reaper. Annual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 





OYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn 
Street.—Professor WILLIS, F.R.S., will commence a 
Course of Thirty-six Lectureson APPLIED MECHANICS, 
on Monday next, the 13th February, at Twelve o'clock, to 
be continued on each succeeding Tuesday, Wednesday, 
5 , and Friday, at the same hour. Fee for the 
‘ourse, £3, 


PROFESSOR RAMSAY, F.R.S., will 
commence a Course of Thirty Lectures on GEOLOGY, 

on Tuesday, the Mth February, at Two o’clock, to be con- 

tinued on each succeeding Wednesday, Thursday, Monday, 

and Tuesday, at the same hour. Fee for the Course, £3. 

‘ TRENHAM REEKS. 





EOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON.— 


The ANNIVERSARY MEETING of this Society 
will be held at the Society’s Apartments, Somerset House, 
on wriday, February 17th, at One o'clock ; and the ANNUAL 
DINNER will take place the same Evening, at Willis’s 
Rooms, King Street, St. James’s, at Six o'clock. Members 
and Visitors intending to Dine are requested to leave their 
names at the Society’s Apartments, or at Willis’s ms. 





AY SOCIETY, Instituted 1844, for the 


Publication of Works on Natural History. 
Annual Subscription, One Guinea. 
Bry Volumes will be Issued to the Subscribers for the 
Subscriptions for 1865 are now due, and will be thankfully 
y 


receiv: 
H. T. STAINTON, F.L.S. F.G.S. 
Secretary. 


Mountsfield, Lewisham, 
near London, 8.E. 





By order of the Trustees of the Soanz Museum. 


[THE SOANE MUSEUM, 13 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, will be OPEN this Season on the Wednesday o 
in each week in the months of February, March, July, ay 
oi and on the Wedn Thursdays, and Fridays 
> May, and June. C 
° 
Trustees. 


A . 
in of Admission to be ob- 
tained the Curator, at the Museum, or from the 





MAN GYMNASTIC SOCIETY 
(Turnverein), 30 Stainton Terrace, Old St. Pancras 
Road, og f Cross. Classes on Wednesdays and Sat 8. 
Entrance Fee, 5s.; Quarterly Subscription, 5s. Mon 
Evening Class, 6 to 8 p.m., £1 per annum additional. 

The NEW GYMNASIUM will be opened this Evening. 
Shares in the Gymnasium Company Limited, at £1 each, 
and on application to the Honorary Secretary, 
E. G, 14 Sherborne Lane, City. 


HOME EDUCATION. —A GERMAN 


LADY, residing in a cheerful and heal of Lon- 
don, wishes'to receive in her family TWO LITTLE GIRLS, 


to be with her own. and Ge 
ny s References given and required. Address 
, care of Triibner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


PRIVATE TUTOR.—A Cle an, M.A. 
r of Cambridge, poat Richmond, experienced in 
desirous mines dns? 








RYSTAL PALACE. — THIS DAY. — 
SATURDAY CONCERT AND AFTERNOON PRO- 
MENADE. Vocalists: Miss Jutia Exrox, Mr. W. H. 
Cummines, Mr. Lewis Txomas, and a select Chorus of 150 
Voices. Conductor, Mr. Manns. Programme includes 
Mendelssohn's Cantata, ‘The First Wejyare’s Night; ’ Over- 
ture, ‘Euryanthe,’ Weber; Chorus, ‘In hese Delightful 
Groves’ (The Libertine), H. ll; Chorus, ‘ Hear, Ho 
Power’ (Masaniello), Auber, &c. Palace well warmed an 
lighted up for afternoon promenade, _ 

Admission, Half-a-crown; or by Guinea Season Tickets, 
Free; Numbered Reserved Seats, Half-a-crown extra, on 
sale at the Palace. ° vs 

Nore.—‘A more agreeable means of passing a Winter 
Afternoon can hardly be imagined than is now provided 
every Saturday at the Crystal Palace.’— Vide Newspapers. 





RAWINGS after WORKS of ANCIENT 
MASTERS.—The COLLECTIONS of the ARUNDEL 


SOCIETY are open to the Public, gratis, every day, from 10 
till Yt 5 to F. W. MAYNARD, Assistant-Secretary. 
24 Old Bond Street, W. 


—_—_—_— 


RA ANGELICO, — Chromo-lithographs 


from the Fresco of the ‘Coronation of the Virgin’ in 
St. Mark’s, Florence, may now be obtained at the Arundel 
Society, at 15s. to Members, and 20s. to Strangers.—Apply to 


F. W. MAYNARD, Assistant-Secretary. 
24 Old Bond Street, W. 


\ EDILZVAL ILLUMINATIONS.— 

Chromo-lithographs of the Capital Letter D, from a 

Choral Book in the Piccolomini Lib at Sienna, painted 

by Liberale da Verona, and representing ‘Christ's Entry 

into Jerusalem,’ may now be obtained at the Arundel 

Society, at 10s. to Members, 12s. 6d. to Strangers.—Apply to 
F. W. MAYNARD, Assistant-Secretary. 


24 Old Bond Street, W. 





EW MEMBERS of the ARUNDEL 
SOCIETY.—One Guinea (contributed to the ‘ Copying 
Fund’) renders the donoran Associate Member for Life, and 
enables him to purchase separately, at Member's Prices, any 
of the Publications which remain in print. 
24 Old Bond Street, W. JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 





‘UPERNUMERARY PUBLICATIONS of 


the ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—All the ‘ Annual Publica- 
tions ’ issued in sets to Cabeceing Members are also sold 
separately as ‘ puperamenetans Publications,’ so long as they 
remain in print; but early application is recommended, for 
the stock of each Publication is generally soon exhausted, 
and second-hand copies can only be obtained in the market 
by accident, and commonly much dearer than when issued 


by the Society. 
24 Old Bond Street, W. JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 





SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


48 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
FouNDED In 1845.”" 


Trustees: 
The Right. Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 


Every information will be readily afforded on application. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary, 





ERCULES FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY (Limited), 94 Cannon Srre 
Lonpon, E.C.—NON-TARIFF FIRE INSURANCE, NE 
ae ~~ 2 ASSURING SECOND-CLASS LIVES. See 


Agents are required on liberal terms. 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, 
Manager and Secretary 





TLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY—CERTIFICATES OF DEBENTURE— 
NEW YORK—PENNSYLVANIA—OHIO. Notice is here- 
by given that the payment of the Call of 10 per cent. due on 
the 17th instant, and of the Dall of 10 per cent. utmmonn’ 
from 17th January to the 17th instant, upon the cates 
of Debenture of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway 
Companies for £2,800,000, iz until 27th February, 


1865. 
JAMES McHENRY, 
be eng, OT of the 
Atlantic and Great Western way Companies. 
London, 8th February, 1865. 


T WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, 
characters, and ns of benevolent intentions. An 


may be obtained. A Specimen 
Book or Types, and A sent on appli- 
, cation, by Ricuarp Barrett, 13 Mark Lane, 











HE GENERAL PROVIDENT ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, £500,000. 

Every Description of Assurance and Annuity Business 
is transacted by the vompany on liberal terms. Policies 
can be eff on a Profit or Non-Prajit scale, for terms of 
years on Joint-Lives and on Survivorships. Deposit Policies 
are granted for a fixed sum paid down, payable during Life 


or at Death 
PROFITS—BONUS. 


Four-fifths or 80 yer, cent. of ee oiire rig 3 the Come 
pany are appropriated every Five Years parties ass 
on the Profit scale, and who have been assured Three 
clear years. 
CREDIT of ONE-THIRD of.the PREMIUMS TILL 
DEATH, or ONE-HALF for FIVE YEARS. 


The Lives of Total Abstainers are assured in a distinct 
section, the profits being kept separate from the general 
assurers. 


Homoopaths are also assured in a distinct section. 


Forms of Proposal and every information may be obtained 
on application at the Company’s Offices, No. 14 New King 
Street, Covent Garden, or by letter addressed to the Actuary. 


G. W. GIDLEY LAKE, General Manager. 


ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


In THE FIELD, THE STREETS, OR AT Home, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


£6 per Week while laid-up by Injury, secured by an 
Annual Payment of from £3 to £5 5s. 
For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Station: 
to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 CORNHILL, an 


10 REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 








NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 1 King William Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1834, with branches at Calcut and 
rates for civil 


Bombay.—Very economical home and colon 
and military lives. Division every year of one-fifth of pro- 
fits. Premiums on all panttatpabians licies six years in 


force reduced one-half for the year ending May 1865, so 

£50 only of each £100 of premium falling due is ¢ 

Total assurances issued exceed seven millions sterling, 
claims paid 1} million, cash bonuses to assured £565,000, or 
an average annual return of 9s. in the pound at 25 divisions 
of profit. Advances made on life interests, and on real and 
other property in connection with assurances. 


FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 
WESTERN FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE, 
ESTABLISHED 1842. 











Cuier Orrices—3 Parliament Street, London, and 77 King 
Street, Manchester. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., forwarded post free. 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A. 
neral Manager and Actuary. 


Private Agents Wanted. 








SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Every description of Banking Business conducted with 








South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by 
Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with the 
respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London : 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
NGLO-ITALIAN BANK (Limited). 
DIRECTORS. 


His Excellency the Baron RICASOLI, President. 


JAMES HUDSON, G.C.B., . 

TOuN LUBBOCK, Esq., FRs,,} Vice- Presidente. 
Charles Bell, Esq Geo. Garden Nico . 
Robt. Benson, Esq Sir Jas. P. Locate OaLG. 
Julius Bordier 4 8. Leonino, Esq. 

Chas. H. Géschen, Esq. Com, Devincenzi. 


Genera] Manager—John Alexander Jackson, Esq. 


Every description of banking business transacted. 
received on 
SESE SS oe eee 


WM. COLES, Secretars. 
No. 16 Leadenhall Street, 23rd January, 1865. 











LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,875,000, in 37,500 Shares, of £50 each. 
Paid-up Capital, £740,000.—Reserved Fund, £240,000. 
DIRECTORS. 

Nathaniel Alexander, Esq. John Fleming, Esq. 
Thos. ham Bernard, | Frederick Harrison, Esq. 
. M.P. Edward Huggins ’ 
a Blyth, Esq. | William Champion Jones, 
John Wm. Burmester, Esq. Esq. 


Coles ge te William Lee, Esq. M.P. 
HughC.E. ers, Esq.M.P.| William Nicol, Esq. M.P. 
GeyeRAL ManaGer—William McKewan, Esq. 
Cuter Inspecror—W. J. Norfolk, Esq. 
AssisTant GENERAL ManaGer—William Howard, Esq. 
Curer Accountant—James Gray, Esq, 
InsPpecrors oF BrancuEes—H. J. Lemon, Esq. and 
C, Sherring, Esq. 

SecretTary—F. Clappison, Esq. 
Head Office—21 Lombard Street. 





At the ANNUAL MEETING of the Proprietors, held on 
THURSDAY, the 2nd February, 1865, at the London Tavern, 
fey ey, ete the following Report for the year ending 
the 31st mber, 1864, was read by the Secretary. 

WILLIAM NICOL, Esq. M.P., in the Chair. 
REPORT. 

The Directors have the pleasure to submit to the Share- 
holders the Balance Sheet of the Bank for the half-year 
ending 31st December last. 

They have satisfaction in reporting that, after ent of 
all , interest to customers, making’ provision for bad 
and dou debts, and presenting a gra’ to each officer. 
the net profits amount to £126,431 17s. 4d., which, with 
£21,726 16s. 2d. brought forward from last account, produces 
the sum of £148,158 13s. 6d. for appropriation. 

The Directors recommend the payment of the usual divi- 
dend of 6 per cent. for the half-year, together with a bonus 
of 12 per cent., making 18 per cent. for the six months; these 

will absorb £129,529 1s. 3d., and leave £18,629 12s. 3d. 
carried forward to profit and loss new account. 

The Directors regret to announce the decease of their late 
esteemed coll e, James Laming —_ and report that 
they have elected 1 Nathaniel Alexander, sq. of Great Win- 
chester Street, East India merchant, to fill the vacancy thus 


The Directors retiring by rotation are— 
John William Burmester, Esq., 
John Fleming, Esq., and 
William Champion Jones, Esq., 
who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 


The Bividend and Bonus (together £3 12s. per share), free 
of income tax, will be payable at the head office, or at any of 
the branches, on and after Monday, the 13th inst. 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE LONDON AND COUNTY 
BANKING COMPANY, 3lst December, 1864. 


Dr. 
To capital .......................-..--, £750,000 0 0 
Part of final instalment 
due 15th April next, not 








et ee 935 0 0 
—— d '740,675 0 0 
To reserve fund..................... 250,000 0 0 
Part of final instalment 
em next, not ss a @ 
ye ne i A eee Jf mms @ 6 
To amount due by the Bank for sugieunere, 
To liabilities on acce ces 2,431,509 15 5 
“yh 12,211,353 15 5 
To profit and loss balance brought from last 
qicoount Bors 21,726 16 2 
'O gross or the half- 
year, after making provi- 
sion for bad and doubtful " 
—_———_ 373,781 8 4 





£13,506,485 3 9 


By cash placed at call and 
% ———— £2, 454,059 0 6 


By investments, vane, 
ernment an guaran 
}- 861,192 16 9 


i mieiiiittptinnens, Caee © I 


ted bills and ad to — 
By discoun an vances cus- 
ers in town and country ..................... 9,833,047 4 8 
By freehold premises in Lombard Street and 
icolas Lane, freehold and leasehold pro- 
at the branches, with fixtures and 
ieee, BILD IB Ti 
By interest paid to customers ..................+. 95,051 16 Il 


salaries and all other expenses at head 
Se ee veenche, jocinling income 


tax on profits and salaries ................... ll 5 
By gratuities to officers i itindané?|~ 2 Moa @ @ 
By vote of meeting, 4th August, 1864............ 157% 0 0 

9 








Dr. 














To interest paid to customers .......... £95,051 16 11 
To expenses, a8 ADOVE ............--.ccee ‘ 78,348 ll 5 
To gratuities to officers ................... » 11,2883 8 6 
To vote of meeting 4th August, 1864 ............ 157% 0 0 
‘To rebate on bills not due, carried to new “se we 8 
To nd of 6 per cent. for the half-year 43,176 7 1 
To bonus of 12 per cent................cccccccceeeee 86" BSB 1A 2 
To balance carried forw: CE, + 
£373,781 8 4 
Cr. 
By balance brought forward from last 
gross or -year, r 
making provision for bad and doubtful 
£373,781 8 





We, the wntecigned, hove examined the foregoing 
helaneo-ahect,.ond ve the same to be correct. 


(Signed) WILLIAM RMAN, 
BH SWAINE, f anait 7 
London and County Bank, Jan, 26, 1865, 








THE READER. 
11 FEBRUARY, 1865. 
London § County Banking Company—continued. 


The f ing repost havin been read by the Secre . 

p> following resolutions were proposed, andl wwe O 

1. That the report be i 

a | the use ¢ ‘te mans _— one AEA, OR greta 
- a 6 be 

= boy l (bo — oO ds 2 cent fot ther with a bonus of 

— _ é. 3ist December, 1864, payable on and after 


; that John Fleming Esq., be re- 
elected a Director of Dompany ; that William Champion 
Jones ety be re-elected a Director of this Company. 

4. That William Norman, ww Hinds Swaine, and 
John Wright, Esqrs., be elected ditors for the current 


year. 

5. That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Board 
of Directors, for the able manner in which they have con- 
ducted the affairs of the Company. 

6. That the thanks of this meeting be presented to the 
Auditors of the Company for their services during the past 


year. 
7. That the thanks of this meeting be presented to William 
McKewan, Esq., and to the principal and other officers of 
the Bank. for the zeal and ability with which they have 
discharged their respective duties. 
(Signed) W. NICOL, Chairman, 


The Chairman having quitted the chair, it was resolved, 
and carried unanimously— 

8. That the cordial thanks of this meeting be presented to 
William Nicol, Esq., M.P., for his able and courteous con- 
duct in the chair. 

(Signed) W. CHAMPION JONES, Deputy Chairman. 


Extracted from the minutes. 





A (Signed) § F. CLAPPISON, Secretary. 
[OX DON and COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a DIVIDEND on 
the Capital Stock of the Company, at the rate of 6 per cent. 
for the half-year, ending. 3lst December, 1864, with a Bonus 
of 12 per cont. will be PAID to the Proprietors, either at the 
H Office, 21 Lombard Street, or at any of the Company’s 
Branch Banks, on and after MONDAY, the 13th instant.— 
By order of the Board 
W. McKEWAN , General Manager. 


21 Lombard Street, Feb. 2, 1864. 





ESTABLISHED 1848, 
PROFESSIONAL AGENCY. 
R. J. B. LANGLEY, M.R.C.S., &c. 


(Kine’s Cout.), continues to give his Personal and 
proms attention to every kind of negotiation between 
edical, Legal, or other Professional Men. The business is 
conducted with the most careful regard to the interests 
of Clients, and the Fees moderate. No charge made 
to Enquirers or Purchasers. Partnerships and Practices 
in Law and Medicine always on the Register. Highest 
references given. 


PROFESSIONAL AGEeNcy Orrices, 50 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 





(JLERICAL and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 


OFFICES, 
7383 BOROUGH ROAD, S.E. 


The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools are respectfully informed that they 
can always be provided, free of charge, and at a few hours’ 
notice, with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Governesses, Com- 
panions, and Housekeepers. Undeniable references 
required before placing names upon the Register, so that 
Employers may accept an introduction from these Offices as 
a guarantee of the respectability and good faith of the 
applicant. Advowsons and Schools disposed of. Pupils 
introduced. Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
institutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and 
oP ome. 

m pep Bears the Sugeese of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J.G. has introduced his warranted school and public pens, 
which are es adapted to their use, being of different 
de of flexib ty. and with fine, medium, and broad 

ts, suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 


schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham Street, Birmingham ; at 91 John Street, New York; 
and at 37 Gracechurch Street, London. 


([HRESHER'S COLOURED FLANNEL 








SHIRTS. 
Next Door to Somerset House, Strand. 


HRESHER’S FLAX CLOTH SHIRTS. 


—A light and inexpensive substitute for Cotton. Sold 
guly by er & Glenny, next door to Somerset House, 
trand. 


(SLOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspec- 
tion of his Stock of these, ere in two large Show Rooms. 
Each article is of guaran quality, and some are objects of 
Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of 
Paris, from whom Wi.L.1am 8. Burton imports them direct. 
Cl from .... + - 78.60. to £45. 
Candelabra, from .. . . 13s8.6d. to £16 10s. per pair. 
Bronzes,from .. . . . 188. to £16 lés. 
Lamps, moderateur, from . 6s. to £9. 
Pure Colza Oil ... . . 48. per gallon. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING {PONMOR GER. ey printenent, i 
bs pire ee tara 
his ted stock of Sterling er an — oe . 
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(GUN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 


Great Eastern CuHemican Works, STOWMARKET 
Surrouk :—Messrs. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & OO. . 


Tuis Manuractonry has been established for the 
of gmpeting Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian peoueen, 
and was opened on the 26th of January last, under the in- 
spection of Baron Lenx. Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, &Co. 
form, ether for the puniues of Reytotsiats and ahisaes 
“ s of Enginee an 
or for Military and Submarine and service 
of Artillery as a substitute for gunpowder. ae 


The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 





For Purposes OF ARTILLERY. 


1. The sameinitial velocity of the projectile can be obtain 
by a ange of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of = 
powder. 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

8. Does not foul the gun. 

4. se not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil of the " 

6. Will uce the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force, 


For Civit ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 
explosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used as, in its explosion, to reduce the 
rock to much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facili- 
tate its removal. 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable 
a much greater quantity of work to be done in a given time 
at a given cost. 

13. The oat of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
ps in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In binating rock under water, the wider songs and 
greater force of a given charge cheapen considerably the 
cost of submarine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
engineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For Miuirary ENGINEERING. 


16. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that 


gunpowder. 
17. Its peculiar localised action enables the engineer to 


destroy bridges and palisades, and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. 

18, For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive 
power than gunpowder. : 

19. For the same p se. From its lightness it has the 
advantage of kooping oat the water-tight case in which it 
is contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


i 
( 


For NavAL WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil of the firing of one impeding the aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of foul- 
ing and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
military artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES, 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun Cotton. 

23. It can be transported through fire without danger, 
simply by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 
becomes as good as before. 

24. It is much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being 
manufactured in the shape of ropeoryarn. 

2%. The Patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being 
entirely free from the danger of . combustion, 
and is constant and unalterable in its nature. 





Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared in the various 
forms required for their use. Mining charges will be sup- 
plied in the rope form according to the diameter of bore 
required, and Gun Cotton match-line will be supplied with 
it. Instructions as to the method of using it in mines will 
also be supplied. 

They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
and deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every 
description of ammunition. 


Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co, 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 





AUTION.—CHLORODYNE.—IN CHAN- 
CERY. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that 
Dr. Browne was undoubtedly the inventor—eminent_hospi- 
tal physicians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne 
was the discoverer—of Chlorodyne: that they prescribe it 
Fab: ot "Be pale, raion, are cautioned’ aga 
. , . 0 

Cn COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLO- 


usin other than Dr. J. COLL 
RODYNE. It is affirmed by overwhelming medical testi- 


monials to be the most efficacious medicine for 
ONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON- 
$ CHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &c. 
ll has ously favoured J. T. Davenport with 
a -—* Extract of a dispatch from a Webb, 


H.B.M.’s Consul at Manilla, Sept. 17, 1864:—The 
remedy mont efficacious in its effects (in Hpidernin Cholera) 


has been found to be CHLORopYNe, and @ small quan- 
tity given to me by Dr. Burke I have saved several lives.’ 

ome should be without it. Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 
asec J.T. Davenport, 33 Great Russell Street, London, 
W.C., sole manufacturer. Observe particularly, none genu- 
ine without the words ‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne x 
on the Government stamp. 





(PLENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


_ WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors H.R.H. the Princess or Watee This 


to 
Starch is in the Royat Launpry, and awarded a 
Prize Mepat, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &. 
Woruenrspoox & Co., Glasgow and London. 











THE READER. 


—— 11 FEBRUARY, 1865. 








Sale bp Auction. 


SHELLS, CABINETS, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
ARTICLES. 


ME: J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 
rag “er lang oe Great —, 4 ing ee Covent 
on , Fe th, at - elve pre- 
a oe y ruary pas Pp 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF SHELLS FORMED 
BY THE LATE LIEUT.-GEN. GEORGE IRVING, 
And removed from his late residence, Balmoral House, 
Kirkeudbright, Scotland ; containing many Fine and Rare 
8 one, Two neat small Cabinets, and Six Boxes, with 
g Prays j also a variety of Miscellaneous and Inte- 
resting Articles. 
On View the Morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 








IMPORTANT TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN 
FORMING OR ADDING TO THEIR LIBRARIES, 
AMATEURS OF RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS, 
CURATORS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES, &c. 


BOVE 50,000 VOLUMES OF RARE, 

CURIOUS, USEFUL, AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
SPLENDID BOOKS OF PRINTS, PICTURE GALLE- 
RIES, AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS, BEAUTIFULLY 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS ON VELLUM, &c. 

Are now on Sale at very greatly reduced prices 
By JOSEPH LILLY, 
17 and 18 New Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





HEAP BOOKS, at BULL’S LIBRARY. 
New and Second-hand Copies of many attractive and 
useful Works in History, Biography, Travels, Science, and 
Religion, are now on Sale, at very Reduced Prices, 
at BULL’S LIBRARY, 52 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Catalogues gratis and post free. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


To prevent Mistakes, Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only 
be Consulted in London at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, 
Grosvenor Square. 
R. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 
IMPROVEMENTS in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates (on an India- 
rubber base), are secured by letters patent, dated December 
1862, whereby the contin outlay of new teeth is avoided, 
and alterations from any cause being easily remedied. A 
elasticity, hitherto unattainable, and a fit perfected 
with the most unsrzing accuracy, are secured; while, from 
the softness and flexibility of the agents employed, the 
greatest support is given to the adjoining teeth. 


Consultations free. 
*,* No connection with any of the same name, 
9 GROSVENOR STREET. 





EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 30 Berners 
Srreet, Oxrorp STREET, and 448 STRAND (Opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), Established 1820, offer to the Public 
a pen Ss supRlying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DE TRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than any yet produced. 
ae are self-adhesive, affording ouupete to loose teeth, 
ren unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at peices completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5,7 
16, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, an 
success of this system, vide ‘ Lancet.’ 


*.* No connection with any one of the same name. 





EETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 


MENT. A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR. ESKELL’S 
PATENTED INVENTION in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Free on application, or by post 
on receipt of one stamp.—8 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street. 


E FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS.— 


HEAL & SON have observed for some time that it 
‘would be advan to their Customers to see a much 
larger ——. o op tapey Sythe Fe - 
pe Pp and that, judge properly o e style 
and effect of the different descriptions of iture, it is 
necessary that each description should be placed in separate 
Rooms. They have therefore erected large and additional 
Show-Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend 
their show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed- 
room Furniture, — what they believe has ever been 
attempted, but also to provide several small Rooms for the 
penposs of keeping complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture 

e different styles 





Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of 
five or six different colours, some of them light and orna- 
men and others of a plainer description. Suites of 
Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and 
Walnut, are also set apart in separate Rooms, so that 
Customers are able to see the effect as it would a in 
their own Rooms. A Suite of very superior Gothic Oak 
Furniture will gene be kept in stock, and from time to 
~ Fea and select ture in various Woods will be 


Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large 
numbers, so that a complete assortment may be seen, and 
the effect of y Fem ed Pattern ascertained as it would 
appear on the 

A very large Stock of Bedding (Heat & Son’s original 
trade) is placed on the Bedsteads. 


The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, 
and J Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very 
. The entire Stock is arranged in Eight 

Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and Two large 

Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete an assort- 
ment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be 


Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet- 
work, and have just erected large Workshops on the 
Premises for ey Se Se pee sty Se 


Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal 
attention, every article being made on the Premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattress, the Sommier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, 
durable and elastic, and lower in price than the old Spring 


Heat & Son’s Illustrated Cutaioene ee 
Tor aed Bed Court Road, London. 














——_—___—_—-- 
—— 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842, in order to promote the widest 
possible circulation of the best Books in every “ring age 4 sae iehte o 

From its commencement great care has been taken to ren er the Co on comple orery siete, Books of every 

hade bjects blie i have been freely added; and in cases where the demand has been 

. Pf ae woe sy A eo 1 of copies of the choicer Works have been provided for the use of 


ne hun , and in some instances 


ubscribers. 


First-Class Subscription for the Newest Books, commencing at any date, One Guinea per Annum. 
Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, are now 


ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Crry Orrice, 4 Kine Street, CHEAPSIDE, 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 
A NEW EDITION OF 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 


Also, gratis and postage free, 
I. A REVISED LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL BOOKS LATELY ADDED TO THE COLLECTION. 
IL A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS WITHDRAWN FOR SALE. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, London. 





THE LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited). 


CENTRAL OFFICES—25 PALL MALL, and 30 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
Ciry Brancu—69 King William Street, E.C. 





NEW BOOKS. 


The Directors continue to ADD EVERY WORK of GENERAL INTEREST as soon as pubticbes. and in numbers 


sufficient to meet the requirements of Subscribers. No book for which there is a demand 
Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 


whatever. 


excluded on any pretext 


Remittances may be made by Post-office Order or Cheque (crossed Ransom, Bouverie, & Co.), payable in London to 


Henry Fowler. 


BOOKS in CIRCULATION, which include every Work of importance and popularity of the present 
nitude of bursbes Copies for Sale at reduced prices, with all other information, can be had, postage-free, 


on application. 


25 Pall Mall, S.W. 


By order, 


HENRY FOWLER, Secretary. 





EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES. 
T. COOKE & SONS, 


OPTICIANS, &c. 


81 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, 


MANUFACTORY— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 


YORK, 


Beg to announce that, in addition to their high-class 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES of all Sizes, they are 
now manufacturing 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 


With object-glasses, varying in aperture from 2} to 4 inches. 


The EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES are supplied with 
the best object-glasses; brass-tubes, with rack tment 
to focus, finder, dew-cap, and two astronomical eye-pieces, 
with sun-shades; they are mounted on tall tripod stands, 
with horizontal and vertical motions, and steadying rods. 
All packed in neat cases. 

In consequence of increased facilities in their manufacture, 
T.Cooxe & Sons are enabled to offertheir EDUCATIONAL 
TELESCOPES at prices ranging from £10 to £36. 


They also beg to solicit attention to their 
PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS, 


With Hour Circle, reading to twenty seconds of time, and 
Declination Circle, to one minute of are; tangent-screw 
motion, and all necessary means of adjustment in position, 
on stout tripod stands. From £5 to £12 10s. 





PRICE LISTS may be had on application. 


(JHURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE & SONS, 
$1 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


MANnvFracrory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 


HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). Crass 29, Exnreirion 1862. 
Each Group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 


6 Backed Seats, Adult Meetings, 
3 Level Tables, for 2, for Tea Parties, ta, 
2 Square Classes Sunday Schools. 








4 ools 
Invented for the Royal Free Schools, Windsor, and eg 
in Her Majesty's Schools, Osborne, Eton Colle , and 400 
other Schools and Colleges. Specimens at Kensington 
Museum, and other parts of London. 


pone CLERGY are respectfully invited to examine these 
Illustrated Circular from ALFRED WiLLiams, Windsor. 





AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 


READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for rr use, 
is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is manu- 
factured only y the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, 
Original Sauce Warehouse. 


ALL Orgers are Spurious Lurrations, 
155 





BROWNING’S 
STUDENT’S SPECTROSCOPE, 


Five GurIneas. 


An Illustrated Description, with Instructions how to use 
oe Instrument, forwarded upon application. the 
ollowing :— 


£ s. 
The AMATEUR’S SPECTROSOOPE ...... 0.0000... 2 2 
The POCKET SPECTROSCOPE, for Geologists... 3 3 
The HERSCHEL-BROWNING NEW DIRECT — 

VISION SPECTROSCOPE, for Astronomers, 

Geologists, or Tourists, very powerful, yet por- 

| EE Oe at a 

(For Illustrated Description see 
Tue Reaver of Jan. 21.) 

The MODEL SPECTROSCOPE, with 2 prisms, 

and rack-work and tangent: screw motions to 

adjustments ; 2 eye-pieces, &C. .............ccccseeeee 1010 0 
The GRAND MODEL SPECTROSCOPE, with 

4 or8 prisms, for experiments in Physics, £35and 50 0 0 

STAR SPECTROSCOPES TO ORDER. 


oo 





Joun Brownrnc, Optical and Instrument 
Maker, 179 Strand, W.C.; 111 Minories, E. Factory, 6 Vine 


Street, E.C. 
Prize Medal, 1862. 





AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 
Is prepared solely by Lea & PEeRRINs. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against 
imitations, and shoul ene that Lea & Prerrins’ Names are 
on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprizrors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & BLackwELL; Messrs. BARCLAY 
& Son, London, &c. &e.; and by Grocers and 
universally. 





ANDLES.—Her Masesty’s GovernMENT 
have adopted, for the Military Stations, FIELD’S Prize 
Medal PARAFFINE CANDLE, manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, 
Who beg to caution the public nst imi » 
‘ Srheir Label is cn the rekon bee ky emce 


Sold by all Dealers aeons the Ki om. Wholesale 

and for Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsu, LamBerTu, 

Lonpvon, 8., where also may be obtained their 

CeLeBraTeD Unitrep Service Soap Tanuets, and the New 
CanD_e, Self-fitting, and no Paper or Scraping. 





QOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with 


& DELIGHTFUL and LASTING FRAGRANCE by using 
FIELD'S CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SO 
TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 


Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the Kin 
dom; but the Public should ask for Field's, and see that the 
names of J. C.&J. FIELD are on each packet, box, 


ta 
Wholesale and for Exportation, at the Works, 


} Where also may be obtained their Prize Medal Paraffine 
Candles. 














THE READER. 


11 FEBRUARY, 1866. 














CHAPMAN & HALL'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S 
HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE 
GREAT. 


Vols. V. and VI. pacmpletinn the Work. 
[ Will be published in February. 


2. 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


Vol. I. with Twenty Illustrations, price lls. [Is now ready. 


3. 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S 


MISS MACKENZIE. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. (In a few days. 


4. 
MR. CHARLES LEVER’S 


LUTTRELL OF ARRAN. 


With Phirty-two Dlustrations, price 17s. (This day. 


5. 
MR. ROBERT BROWNING’S 


POETICAL WORKS. 


4 Now Edition, in 8 vols. fop. 8vo. [Will be ready shortly. 


6. 
MR. ROBERT BROWNING’S 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


Second Edition, fep. 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


7. 
MRS. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S 


AURORA LEIGH. 


Seventh Edition. [In a few days. 


8. 
MR. OWEN MEREDITH'S 


POETICAL WORKS. 
A Collated Edition, in 2 vols. [In the press. 
9. 
MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S 
HISTORY OF FLORENCE. 
4 + [In the press. 
CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 


THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST. 


¥rom the German of Baron Max Marra Von WEBER. 


By J. Paterave Sumpson. 2 vols. post 8vo. [This day. 
ll. 
MAJOR WHYTE MELVILLE’S 
THE 
BROOKES OF BRIDLEMERE. 
Third Edition. [On Monday. 


12. 


MR. CHARLES CLARKE’S 
CRUMBS FROM A SPORTSMAN’S 
TABLE. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


13. 
MR. JAMES M. HUTCHINGS’S 


SCENES OF WONDER AND 
CURIOSITY IN CALIFORNIA. 


With above One Hundred Illustrations. [In a few days. 


[Just ready. 


14. 
MR. PERCY FITZGERALD'S 


A FAMOUS FORGERY. 


Being the Story of the Unfortunate Doctor Dodd. 
Post 8vo. [On Monday. 


1. 
MRS. WALKER’S 


THROUGH MACEDONIA. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Price 20s. 


MR. JOHN ‘FORSTER'S 
LfmFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
A New Edition, with Forty Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


17. 
THE REV. ALEXANDER DYCE’S 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Vols, I. to V. of the New Edhtion, now ready, 10s. per vol. 


18. 
MR. RALPH WORNUM'’S 


EPOCHS OF PAINTING. 
Demy 8vo, 20s. 
MR. J. BAILEY DENTON’S 


FARM HOMESTEADS OF 
ENGLAND. 


Imperial 4to. £3 3s. 


LUTHER'S 
LETTERS TO WOMEN. 
Translated by Mrs. Malcolm. 

Post 8vo. 5s, 


21 
SCRUTATOR’S 


PRACTICAL LESSONS 
ON HUNTING AND SPORTING. 


[Nearly ready. 


193 PICCADILLY. 














This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations and Map, 12s. 


A SHORT AMERICAN TRAMP IN THE FALL OF 1864, 


By tue Epiror or ‘Lire 1x NorMANDY.’ 


‘The editor of the delightful volumes of “ Life in Normandy” now tells of an “ American Tramp,” 
undertaken not for the purpose of adding a thousand and first to the long series of smart sketches of 
American character, but ‘to test a glacial theory formed and matured in Switzerland, Scandinavia, the 
British Isles, and Iceland.” The book looks to be full of pleasant jottings, interesting to the genus 
physical geographer, species glacialist; and the general reader, we can answer for it, if he expects a dull 
book, will be agreeably surprised to find himself in the hands of a lively writer, with quick eyes and 
healthy brains, whose talk is both amusing and invigorating.’ —Examiner. 





Edinburgh: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 








Now ready at all the Libraries, 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


TRAVELS. By UMBRA. 


CONTENTS. 


BOOK FIRST. 
A TOUR TWENTY YEARS AGO.—In Twetve CuHapters. 


BOOK SECOND. 
OF UMBRA’S RETIREMENT, AND OTHER MATTERS. 
Cuarters I., II., and IJJ.—OF UMBRA’S RETIREMENT. 


IV.—Mr. X. AND UMBRA DEPART. 

V., VI, and VII.—OF Mr. X.’s FORMER TRAVELS. 
VIII.—OF A REMARKABLE FRIEND OF Mr. X.’s. 

IX. and X.—THE POOR RELATION IN SWITZERLAND. 
XI.—THE SCOTCH BAILIE. 

XII.—THE IRISH PLENIPOTENTIARY. 








‘Sydney Smith said that there were some people into whom a joke could only be got by a surgical 
operation. . . . For such people, who, we believe, dwell chiefly in Barnsbury Park, Wormwood Scrubbs, 
and the Isle of Dogs, these “ Travels by Umbra” are clearly not meant. They had better not order it 
from their Book-Club, if they have one, . . . and yet to the rest of the world, in spite of Wormwood 
Scrubbs, it may be a most amusing book, which will repay reading. . . . True or not, there can be no 
doubt whatever of the exquisite humour of this book, and of the refined satire which gleams on every 
page. . . . Many of these shafts will go home, for Umbra seldom draws even his long-bow at a venture, 
but we think we may add that few that are hit, unless they be of a craven nature, will do aught else 
than laugh with the rest at their own portraits, for this is true Horatian satire: ‘ Cireum precordia ludit.’ 
When we add that thickly scattered up and down the book are excellent parodies, translations, and 
snatches of original poetry, we think we may safely leave “ Umbra’s Travels” with a hope that they may 
be widely read, even though in some respects they may be “ caviare to the general.” ’—Times. 

‘This is an odd book, and a droll—very ; but it is much more and better than merely droll and 
odd; though these adjectives are not to be despised in our dull days. Along with its own proper 
humour and genius for the queer, which pervade it like an essence, the graver nature of its author at 
times comes out, so as to make us feel he is something more than a joker of jokes and a player of literary 
pranks. He is a fine scholar, has travelled much, and, with a keen loving eye, and a quick retentive 
sense of Nature’s glories, is equally at home in Belgravia and on the top of Popocatepeti, in the recesses 
of the Cave of Cacaluimahamilpa, in the Committee Rooms of the House of Commons, and at the old 
Toy Inn at Hampton Court. It is this intense personality of the book that makes you hungrily desire 
to know whose in the name of wonder this “ Umbra” is. May his shadow never be less !’—Scotsman. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 





Edinburgh: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 











Price 6d. post free, 


COPY OF PHOTOGRAPH OF UNION 
SOLDIER 


AFTER HIS RETURN FROM IMPRISONMENT AT 
BELLE ISLE. 


Price 2s. post free, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOUTHERN 
CHIVALRY : 


Extracts from a Narrative of Privations and Surrer- 
ines of U.S. Orricers and Soiprers, while PrRIsonERS 
of War in the Hanns of the ConrepERATE AUTHORI- 
Ties. Being a Report of a Commission of Inquiry ap- 
pointed by the U.S. Sanitary Commission. Illustrated 
with Four Copies of Photographs of Union Soldiers 
after their Return from Imprisonment at Belle Isle. 


Or the Pamputet separately, 4d.; post free,5d. And the 
Photographs, separately, 6d. each, post free. 


London: Atrrep W. Bennett, 5 Bishopsgate Street 
Without. 








7 vols. 8vo. cloth, £4 4s. 


BURNET’S HISTORY OF THE REFOR- 
MATION OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. A new edition, carefully revised, and 
the Records collated with the originals. By 
the Rev. N. Pocock, M.A., late Michel Fellow 
of Queen’s College. 


Printed at the CLARENDON Press, Oxford, and published 
for the University by Macmitian & Co., London, Publishers 


to the University. 
This day, fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM: BY 
Matruzw Arno xD, Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. 

Macmitian & Co., London and Cambridge. 








This day, Second Series, crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


VILLAGE SERMONS. By G. F. De 
Trissmer, BD., Rector of Brampton, near 
Northampton ; late Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. , 


Macurtitan & Co., London and Cambridge. 
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DR. WM. SMITHS LATIN DICTIONARIES, 


‘Of Latin and EnoeuisH Lexicons, the best is un- 
doubtedly that of Dr. Wm. Smirn.’—Rev. Dr. Donatpson; 





I, 


Now ready, 10th Thousand (1250 pp.), 8vo. 2ls. strongly 
bound, 


A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY for_the Hicner Forms in Scroors. By 
Wa. Smirxa, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of London, and Editor of the ‘ Dictionaries of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ &c. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY, for the Lower Forms in Scuoots. 
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OPINIONS OF SCHOLARS. 

Sir G. C. Lew1s.—‘ Dr. Wm. Smith’s Latin Dictionary is a 
most useful book, and fills for Latin literature the place now 
occupied by Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon for Greek.’ 

Rev. Dr. Gooprorp.—‘Dr. Wm, Smith’s is the most 
useful Latin Dictionary that I know.’ 

Rev. Dr. Hopson.— Dr. Wm. Smith’s Latin Dictionary 
is, beyond comparison, the best in every point of view.’ 

Rev. Dr. Kynaston.—‘ Dr. Wm. Smith’s Latin Dictionary 
is one of the many obligations which he has conferred upon 


our public schools.’ 
Rev. Dr. Scorr.— Dr. Wm. Smith’s Latin Dictionary is a 


great convenience to me.’ 
By the same Author, 


A NEW CLASSICAL DICTION- 
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sand. With 750 Woodcuts. Svo. 15s. 
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THE GENESIS OF NEWSPAPERS. 


HIS week has witnessed the birth of a new 
daily newspaper. For about the nine hun- 
dred and ninety-ninth time in the annals of 
journalism, we are to have, in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, a pattern of what a newspaper really 
ought to be. It is too early to judge how far 
the youngest of our contemporaries,—to whom 
we wish every success,—will fulfil the some- 
what profuse promises which have augured in 
its birth, but we would make the occasion of 
his entrance into the journalistic world an 
opportunity for saying something about the 
mode in which on Se te are conceived and 
begotten. The physiology of periodicals is a 
subject which has yet to be treated of scienti- 
fically; the laws which regulate their rise, 
decline, and fall, are only known empirically ; 
and the secret why one paper fails and another 
succeeds is still as great a mystery as the reason 
why one baby lives and another dies. All we 
can hope to do in one short article is to point 
out some of the features which distinguish the 
newspaper trade, as a trade, from any other. 

It is said by authorities in commercial mat- 
ters, that the yearly expenditure on Cornish 
mines far exceeds the receipts from the same 
source; and yet year after year fresh mines 
are opened and fresh money is poured into the 
bottomless pit of mineship. Exactly the same 
statement might, we believe, be made about 
newspapers. Anybody acquainted with the 
business could number up the names of the 
metropolitan periodicals that have ever paid a 
net profit to their proprietors; and the propor- 
tion of those which pay to those which do 
not pay would be ludicrously small. Yet 
scarcely a fortnight passes without some new 
literary speculation being launched upon the 
world. The explanation of this phenomenon is 
simple enough. Ofall trades that in newspapers 
is the most speculative. If you do happen to | 
hit the public taste, the profit on the capital 
invested is absolutely fabulous; and therefore 
this form of speculation has all the attraction 
of a lottery. Moreover, if losing money ever 
can be a pleasant process, it more nearly ap- 
proaches pleasantness in the case of a news- 
paper speculation than in any other. Almost 
anybody who has ever owned a newspaper or a 
theatre is conscious of the attraction we allude 
to. You may have burnt your fingers twenty 
time over, but still you fancy you will make your 
fortune on the twenty-first trial. Then again, 
everybody fancies beforehand that he can 
manage a newspaper. No special training or 
education is required for the purpose ; all that 
is wanted is a natural aptitude, very hard to 
define in very distinct terms, and which any 
sensible man may reasonably flatter himself 
that he possesses. 

Thus the ordinary laws of supply and de- 
mand hardly bear upon the case of newspaper 
speculation. It is easy to prove by undeni- 
able figures that the chances are against the 
success of any new periodical, and that as 
an investment for money, journalistic pro- 
prietorship is, as a rule, not profitable; and 
yet there will be no lack of persons ready to 
start new literary projects, or to keep sinking 
ones afloat. There are two classes of delu- 
sions prevalent amongst 8G engaged in the 
periodical trade, which can hardly fail to have 
struck any impartial observer, whose personal 
feelings were not interested in the matter. 
The first is one universal amongst established 
proprietors. Nothing can ever convince them 
that there is any room for a new periodical 
of any kind. If the London Gazette were the 
only newspaper published at this moment in 
the metropolis, we have no doubt the owners 
would conscienticusly assert there was no 


and would prove by convincing argument 
that any rival journal must inevitably be 
a failure. No very ancient experience 
of journalism is needed to be aware of the 
fact, that every publication started within the 
last few years, which has proved a signal 
success, was denounced as certain of failure by 
the very men whose experience in the trade 
ought, one would have thought beforehand, 
to render them the best judges on the subject. 
The conductors of every weekly paper in 
London were convinced, for instance, that the 
Saturday Review could never outlive its first 
year. The proprietors of all the old daily 
journals were morally certain that the penny 
press could only result in bankruptcy; and 
similar instances might be multiplied without 
number. Or the other hand, the promoters of 
every new periodical are subject to a delusion 
of a different kind. Every mother is said to 
believe that there never was a child seen like 
her firstborn ; and most assuredly every literary 
parent is convinced that his progeny is to be 
something altogether unknown in the annals 
of serial publication. The delusion is a singu- 
larly natural one. Anybody with a cultivated 
taste can easily perceive the faults inherent to 
all periodical literature—faults which increase 
in exact proportion to the rapidity of publica- 
tion; and it is only by experience that the 
knowledge how entirely these faults are due 
to the system, not the individual writers, 
becomes appreciated. If there were plenty of 
time to — a daily or even a weekly 
periodical beforehand, the slovenliness, the in- 
accuracies, and the illogicality which charac- 
terize even the best newspaper writing would 
be unpardonable. In the prospectus of the 
Pall Mall Gazette we are solemnly informed 
that ‘its chief aim’ is ‘to bring into daily 
journalism that full measure of thought and 
culture which is now found only in a few 
reviews.’ We wonder how many series of 
papers have come into the world big with this 
self-same mission. Gradually the conviction 
dawns upon the mind of all who have passed 
over the hot youth of journalism, that it is 
impossible to treat any subject as philoso- 
phically in four hours as in as many weeks. 
And by degrees the reformers, who started 
with the idea of regenerating the press, become 
perfectly satisfied if they can keep up tothe by no 
means low standard of average excellence which 


| prevails at present. 


With regard to the conditions of journalistic 
life, there is, as we have said before, room for 
the widest speculation. One point seems al- 
most established as an axiom, namely, that 
the ‘sic vos non vobis’ principle is applicable 
to newspapers. By some salasountabia law 
scarcely any periodical ever rises to success in 
the hands of its original projector. ‘There is 
hardly a flourishing journalistic property in 
the world which does not claim as its first 
parent somebody or other who has long since 
parted company with its fortunes. Why 
this should be so we can only account for on 
the theory that the talent of the projector is 
different from, if not inconsistent with, that of 
the conductor. Probably these remarks may 
not appear encouraging to persons preparing to 
invest in newspaper property. As a consola- 
tion, we would express our conviction that 
there is always room for new speculations in 
literature. The public demand for reading is 
so vast and so rapidly increasing that the 
supply cannot keep pace with it. The whole 
subject is, however, too wide a one to be dis- 
missed in a single article, and we trust on 
another occasion to point out a few more 
characteristic features of the Genesis of 
Journalism. 








EVENINGS ON THE THAMES. 


Evenings on the Thames; or, Serene Hours and 
what they require. By Kenelm Henry Digby. 
‘T'wo volumes. Second edition. (London : Long- 
man & Co. 1864.) 


HESE voluines are designed to enliven the 
leisure hour with amusement and in- 
struction, and to furnish the mind with mate- 
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rial for future reflection. The author announces 
it as his deliberate conviction that the work, 
in order to have any chance of success, must 
be taken up only twice a month, but one 
chapter or essay being read each time from 
March to November. Scattered through its 
pages are pictures of river scenery which 
soothe one with their quietness; descriptions 
of boating—excursions on the lordly stream, 
of pic-nics on its cressy islets, of wanderings 
through happy meadows and lonely woodland 
paths beside its margin; and, in addition 
there is not a little pleasantry, much sound 
sense and sage advice, and many valuable 
truths culled from quite a surprising variety 
of sources. The present edition, we are in- 
formed in a prefatory note, has been pre- 
pared for the press under circumstances 
peculiarly painful to the writer. It was while 
tending one dear to him in the last months 
of a life rendered beautiful by virtue, by 
genius, and by suffering, and brought to an 
untimely close when the light of its dawn had 
scarce begun to brighten into noon, that the 
additional matter was collected and arranged 
for publication. However, as the additions 
were interwoven with the original work 
during an interval of hope, the spirit which 
pervades the work is not altogether mourn- 
ful. Nay, it is, for the most part, very happy 
and genial. We never find the writer out of 
humour with the world or with himself. He 
has his joke with his critics and with his 
readers, but it is never harsh or sarcastic. 


The subject chosen is a happy one; and if 
style of writing and manner of thinking be any 
index to an author's character—and in subjec- 
tive compositions, such as most of the essays 
in these volumes, there is little doubt that 
they are—Mr. Kenelm Digby ought to be just 
the man to understand the pleasures and con- 
ditions of tranquillity. 


Nor is the choice of scene less felicitous. 
The broad waters and verdant banks of Thames 
are peculiarly provocative of such musings. 
Indeed, all lowland river scenery, with its 
accompaniments, is so more or less. The slow 
movement of the waters, the plash of the 
ripple in the reeds, the quiet dip of the oar- 
blade, and the prattle around the prow; the 
wooded downs and fresh wide meadows on 
either hand, with peaceful villages and man- 
sions suggestive of ancient memories,—such 
sights and sounds tend to produce a harmony 
and serenity of mind not to be obtained 
among wild mountain districts and the sterner 
aspects of nature. The love of common 
things, as Mr. Digby shows, and of little 
things, will better produce a serene hour than 
the love of what is majestic and sublime. The 
contemplation of a bed of flowers, for example, 
will bring more peace of mind than poring 
upon the snow-capped mountain or the tempest- 
buffeted sea. 


They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 


We would earnestly recommend all worthy 
citizens of London, who (as Lamb playfully 
remarks) ‘suck their sustenance through a 
quill ’—weary of a year of work and sorely 
needing repose of mind—to follow the pre- 
cepts of Mr. Digby, and spend their holiday 
next summer amidst the sweet, serenizing 
scenery of the Thames, instead of rushin 
forth with palpitation of heart to be tosengutedl 
with sight-seeing at Paris, or to be hurried in 
a steamer past the banks of the Rhine so ra- 
pidly that but a vague impression remains 
after all, and the mind, hitherto almost re- 
signed to the labours of the counting-house or 
office, is agitated by a novel torture. Far 
more reasonable and practicable would it be to 
seek mental tranquillity by the banks of our 

uiet and beautiful native stream than amidst 
the bustle and excitement of the Boulevards 
or the magical bewilderment of the Kursaal 
at Baden. ‘Let no truly observant man,’ says 
a deservedly valued writer, ‘feel the least en- 
vious or disconcerted when he hears others 
talk familiarly of cities which are dreamland 
to him, the names of which are poetry in 
his mind. “Many of these men never have 
seen and never can see anything as he can 
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see it. The wise do not hurry without good 


reason. 

Mr. Digby has well suggested that a sense 
of calm beauty, naturalness and youthful 
buoyancy of character, absence of vice and 

dliness, tolerance, evenness of judgment, 
moderation, resignation, and the religious sen- 
timent conduce to serenity of mind. But we 
are at a loss to understand how ‘ an acquies- 
cence in the ancient eyecare of organized 
Christianity * is specially conducive or at all 
uisite to the enjoyment of serene hours. 

e cannot conceive that Mr. Spurgeon, after 
a Sabbath-day’s toil, may not enjoy hours as 
serene as Brother Ignatius in his serge; or 
that the barefooted brotherhood of Brompton 
are visited by more tranquil intervals than the 

ntlemen who contributed to ‘Essays and 

views.’ 

In the treatment of his several subjects, Mr. 
Digby shows himself to be a gentleman of 
wide erudition and _ retentive memory. 
Doubtless there are writers whose reading is 
no less extensive ; but, whether from _prefer- 
ence or otherwise, they do not exhibit the 
same facility of reproducing their literary ac- 
quirements, Mr. Digby’s essays are enriched 
by copious and vébsable quotations from a 
complete galaxy of celebrated authors. More 
particularly we notice (as more ery 
cited) Balzac, Jules Janin, Joubert, Ste.-Beuve, 
Pontmartin, De Sacy. Likewise, St. Augus- 
tine, St. Gregory, and many others of the 
Fathers, with ancient religious writers of fame 
not a few,—such, for example, as Richard of 
St. Victor,“who seems an especial favourite. 
The text is also illuminated every here and 
there with scattered lights from the Greek 
and Latin classics; and a large course of Eng- 
lish literature contributes its gems to sparkle 
on the varied page. Doubtless, there are 
many persons of cultivated taste who will ob- 
ject strongly to a style such as this, on the 
score that it is ‘a tesselation made up from 
borrowed fragments.’ For our part, we should 
be sorry if every essayist should attempt a 
similar manner. But Mr. Digby has adapted 
his citations so skilfully to the matter in hand, 
has furnished so much valuable information 
and useful reflection, and has pointed his 
divining-rod over so many forgotten mines of 
thought, that what would be perhaps intole- 
rable in another work becomes a singular merit 
in ‘Evenings on the Thames.’ Moreover, let 
those who are easily wearied by quotations 
remember the author's prescription — ‘One 
— a fortnight.’ The work is no more in- 
ed to be read at a sitting than ‘Cruden’s 
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‘Concordance’ or the ‘ London Directory.’ 


There are two principles of good writing of 
which, however, the author is not so dexterous 
a master,—the art of beginning and the art of 
leaving off,—both somewhat difficult of accom- 
plishment; but the true artist will not fail to 
achieve them. The ‘settling of preliminaries,’ 
for example, virtually extends over ninety- 
two pages. Again, on pp. 455-6, there is a 
sentence precisely a page in length, without 
any punctuation but the dash and comma. We 
Gla hewever; that we may safely hope to 
see these and such-like imperfections removed 
in a future edition. 

The perusal of these elaborate volumes 
naturally suggests the thought that the ideal 
of the essay has undergone a considerable 

since Johnson defined it to be ‘an irre- 

gular and undi piece; not a regular and 
orderly composition.’ Yet this definition is in 
ing with the meaning of the term. 


ihe Spectator, however, was of opinion that 


the essay should be a carefully wrought piece 
of composition. ‘An essay-writer must prac- 
tise in the chemical method, and give the virtue 
of a fulldraught ina fewdrops.” . . . ‘It 
is often expected that every sheet should be a 
kind of treatise, and make out in thought 
what it wants in bulk; that a point of humour 
should be worked up in all its parts; and a 


ject pmo in its most essential 

withou e tions, tautologies 

and ments that are ind to ionaer 
labours.’ 


Set nate a toe Co 


doubt, must 





somewhat higher than the ‘irregular and undi- 
gested piece ;’ though it must be admitted that 
in some points they approach the Johnsonian 
standard more closely than the papers in the 
Spectator. But as we advance to the more 
modern essayists of England, the change be- 
comes quite striking. Hazlitt — one-sided 
though he wasas a thinker—is often indignantly 
eloquent; often sublime in his pathos; often 
pS O50 in the conception of his work; 
always attractive in his style. He stamps the 
likeness of his sombre, discontented spirit upon 
the essay ; yet frequently he works his material 
with no less art than the sculptor who expresses 
an incurable grief. Lamb, again, is intensely 
elaborate, with his subtle involutions of quaint 
ideas, and the magic effects that glint forth 
from his quaint words and phrases, fetched 
from antiquated tomes. We will go further; 
and say that he is likewise intensely artistic. 
The essay on ‘All Fool’s Day’ reads like a 
speech from one of Shakespere’s clowns—with 
a nineteenth-century education ; ‘ Dream-chil- 
dren’ is wrought with all the tremulous deli- 
cacy of a song of Heine—changing suddenly 
into sad reality, like many a sweet song in the 
‘Reisebilder;’ and, not to multiply instances, 
who will deny the perfect art of the ‘ Popular 
Fallacies,’ where so much wit and wisdom is 
so wondrously contained within so narrow a 
space? Lamb, in truth, was a great artist, 
and might almost be ranked in the same class 
with the subjective lyrists. His essays will 
always be read with pleasure, because they are 


the product of fine genius, and of laborious and. 


incommunicable thought. Again, let us take 
up one of De Quincey’s fifteen volumes, and 
we shall there see a man of rare genius, extra- 
ordinary culture, and most curious and piercing 
intellect, expending vast energies on the accu- 
racy, the rhythm, and the beauty of his style 
in essay-writing,—to which branch of literary 
production he may be said to have almost 
exclusively devoted himself. Archbishop 
Trench, a high authority on these points, 
has pronounced an opinion in one of his 
lectures on philology long since, that Thomas 
De Quincey is the most perfect master of the 
English language among recent authors. And, 
indeed, much of what he has written is so 
exact, so even, so melodious, that it reads more 
like Greek than the loose, inaccurate, unrhyth- 
mical writing which we are too often obliged 
to call ‘good English,’ for hopeless lack of 
better. In detail De Quincey’s essays are per- 
fect ; imperfect as wholes. He wanders about 
into countless and intricate by-ways of thought, 
like a truant school-boy. Sometimes, too, your 
by-way proves, to all intents, a cul-de-sac. 
Shou i h 


Id he ae to espy an innocent little 
leasantry, he hunts it, and plays with it till 
fe has worried it to death. In fact, when he 


nick-named Herder and Coleridge ‘men of 
infinite title-pages,’ it might have been retorted 
upon De Quincey that he was ‘a man of infi- 
nite digressions.’ 


It were needless to adduce the symmetry, 
the method, the balanced period, the ringing 
antithesis, and the forcible epigram of Macau- 
lay; needless to call into court the con- 
centration and precision of thought, the har- 
monious conception, the beauty and fitness of 
language, which have made Arthur Helps so 

pular both at home and beyond the Atlantic. 

Neither shall we be tempted to summon as 
witnesses the Attic purity and exquisite ‘ ur- 
banity’ of Matthew Arnold; the logical so- 
lidity and massive elegance of John Stuart 
Mill; or the classic polish and practised ease 
of the author of ‘Caxtoniana.’ Enough: itis 
sufficiently evident that the English Essay 
which we conceive to be incapable of being 
efined) no longer answers to the description 
given of it by the worthy old lexicographer, 
but is a kind of composition which occupies a 
very high position in literature—a position 
varying in exact proportion to the value of the 
thoughts and the beauty and individuality of 
the style. 

Mr. Digby enjoys the honour of having in- 
troduced a style altogether original in essay- 
writing. We sincerely hope that this new 
edition of his interesting work will meet with 
all the success it unmistakeably deserves. 
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PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 


Parliamentary Government considered with Re- 
erence to Reform. By Earl Grey. A New 
Edition, containing Suggestions for the Improve- 
ment of our Representative System, and an 
Examination of the Reform Bills of 1859 and 
1861. (Murray.) 


ORD GREY’S book is a treatise and not a 
political pamphlet, and deserves notice as 
a contribution to political science and to litera- 
ture. The first edition, published in 1858, 
called forth the following remarkable eulogium 
from one whose praise is precious, the late 
John Austin, in a pamphlet bearing the title 
of ‘A Plea for the Constitution’ (Murray, 
1859) :— 

As the present essay is not anonymous, I am 
not free to express in adequate terms my admira- 
tion of the essay on Prablewentaiy Government 
recently published by Lord Grey. Although I dis- 
sent from some of his opinions on our actual Par- 
liamentary Government, I think that his statement 
of its working and effects approaches closely to per- 
fection, and is such as could only be produced by 
a penetrating and philosophical observer, enjoying 
extraordinary opportunities of observing the system 
in action. 

This is high praise from a great authority. 
Lord Grey curiously takes no notice, in his 
second edition, of Mr. Austin’s pamphlet; and 
if he may be commended for modesty in not 
reproducing the eulogy, it was due to so dis- 
tinguished acommentator to take some notice of 
important criticism. That Lord Grey’s volume 
should have produced Mr. Austin’s commen- 


‘tary is a fact which may justly cause pride 


to his lordship, and for which the public owes 
him thanks. We take this occasion to supply 
Lord Grey’s omission, and recall to steed 
tion Mr. Austin’s pamphlet, in the hope that 
his widow or his publisher may give it again 
to the world in a less fugitive and perishable 
form. 

Lord Grey thus describes our existing poli- 
tical constitution or system of ‘ Parliamentary 
Government : ’— 

Since the establishment of parliamentary go- 
vernment, the common description of the British 
Constitution, as one in which the executive power 
belongs exclusively to the Crown, while the power 
of legislation is vested jointly in the Sovereign 
and the two Houses of Parliament, has ceased to 
be correct, unless it is understood as applying only 
to the legal and technical distribution of power. 
It is the distinguishing characteristic of parlia- 
mentary government that it requires the powers 
belonging to the Crown to be exercised through 
Ministers, who are held responsible for the manner 
in which they are used, who are expected to be 
members of the two Houses of Parliament, the 
proceedings of which they must be able generally 
to guide, and who are considered entitled to hold 
their offices only while they possess the confidence: 
of Parliament, and more especially of the House 
of Commons. By this arrangement the executive 
power and the power of legislation are virtually 
united in the same hands, but both are limited : 
the executive power by the law, and that of legis- 
lation by the necessity of obtaining the assent of 
Parliament to the measures brought forward, so 
that even the strongest administrations do not 
venture to propose the framing of laws to which 
public opinion is decidedly opposed. The exercise 
of this high authority is also placed under the 
check of a strict responsibility and control, aud 
its possession is made to depend on the confidence 
placed by the representatives of the people in the 
ministers to whom it is committed. There isa 
further safeguard against abuse in its being requi- 
site that the ministers of the Crown should obtain 
its direct sanction for all their most important 
measures. A refusal on the part of the 
Sovereign to sanction measures which the ministers 
persist in recommending as indispensable is indeed 
a legitimate ground for their resignation ; and if 
the question which leads to this is one on which 
they have the support of public opinion, they must. 
in the end prevail. But if this high power is ex- 
ercised with wisdom, and is reserved for great 
emergencies, the Crown may generally calculate 
on the support of the nation in refusing to sane- 
tion measures improperly pressed upon it by its 
ministers, especially where the measures so urged 
involve an abuse of the royal authority for their 
own party objects. 

Lord Grey’s style of writing is sometimes 
involved, and not so clear as it might be. It 
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is not every one who will see at once that the 
‘same hands’ in which Lord Grey represents 
the executive power and the power of legis- 
lation a8 being virtually united, are those of 
the ministers, the ‘king’s or queen’s servants,’ 
as they used to be called. Our readers ma 
thank us for presenting, in juxtaposition wit 
Lord Grey’s statement, some of the terse and 
clear sentences of Mr. Austin’s exposition of 
the same subject. 


According to a theory of the British Constitution 
which is not yet completely exploded, the King, 
Lords, and Commons, as composing the sovereign 
Parliament, are the legislative power ; the executive 
or administrative power residing exclusively in the 
king, as the head of the executive government. 
Although we cannot, in our limited space, demon- 
strate the falsity of this theory, the following re- 
marks may sufficiently suggest the demonstration. 
In the first place, political powers are not divisible 
exactly into legislative and executive. In the next 
place, administrative powers, or powers analogous 
to them, are often exercised by tle sovereign Par- 
liament, and by the two Houses in their separate 
capacities. Further, the branches of the executive 
government, presided over by the king, legislate, 
and have always legislated to a vast extent. Lastly, 
all political powers, administrative as well as 
legislative, reside actually or potentially in the 
sovereign Parliament ; the powers of the king, as 
the head of the executive government, and the 
powers of the two Houses, in their separate capa- 
cities, being delegated expressly or tacitly by that 
supreme authority. Practically, moreover, the 
action of the executive government is dependent 
on the two Houses, and is subject to their criticism 
and control; whilst the ministers of the king, as 
the head of the executive government, are also the 
principal leaders of the two Houses, and the organs 
by which, for the most part, they exercise their 
legislative functions. In reality, the legislative 
and administrative powers of the so-called legis- 
lature and executive are exercised concurrently 
by the three branches of the Parliament, insomuch 
that those branches, whose discord would dissolve 
the system, are able generally to act in unison. 


The control and personal conduct by Minis- 
ters of legislation have become much more 
exclusive of late years, and the duty now de- 
volved on ministers of originating almost all 
measures of consequence is, comparatively, an 
innovation. We regard Mr. Austin’s praise of 
Lord Grey’s book as rather exaggerated, and 
assign more value to its statements of consti- 
tutional history and practice, and some of its 
incidental practical criticisms, than to its philo- 
sophical principles, or the treatment of the 
main subject, Parliamentary Reform. The 
concluding chapter on ‘ Parliamentary Govern- 
ment in the British Colonies,’—a subject which 
Lord Grey has had peculiar opportunities of 
studying, —is excellent, and full of practical 
good sense, and we cannot resist the pleasure 
of quoting a fair criticism on the mode lately 
adopted in most of the government offices, of 
appointing clerks by a limited competition of 
nominees of the minister :— 


Under the system of naming only three candi- 
dates, who are arbitrarily chosen, to compete for 
each vacancy, there is nothing to insure such a 
competition, or to prevent the minister from 
securing the success of a candidate in whom he is 
interested, by naming as his opponents two young 
men whom he knows to be his inferiors in acquire- 
ments. Not only would it be easy to do that, but 
it must be exceedingly difficult to avoid some 
practical unfairness, or at all events giving plausible 
‘grounds for the suspicion of unfairness in naming 
candidates for this sort of literary handicap. 
Already, I believe, it has been complained that a 
highly qualified candidate has sometimes failed 
because he has been pitted against a still better 
one; while a greatly inferior man has succeeded 
m gaining the prize, because, owing to good luck 
or to favour, he has has to contend with opponents 
even more deficient than himself... . . Though 
pete fens convenient to a minister to be able to 
oblige three persons instead of one, by namin 
three candidates for every vacancy at hie Sapecal, 
# nomination to be one of three candidates for a 
single appointment is a very doubtful advantage 
to the person receiving it. Two out of the three 
candidates must of necessity fail, however well 
qualified they may all be, and the disappointed 
ones will have lost the time and money expended 
im preparing for the contest, and will be left to 
some other profession or occupation in life 





under circumstances of great difficulty and dis- 
advantage. 

All this is very just. The limited competi- 
tion, convenient to patrons as increasing the 
number of favours which they can grant, 
though their value be inferior, has nothing 
to recommend it over the plan of appointment 
by patronage, subject to a test-examination. 
Lord Grey is decidedly opposed to the system 
of open competitive examinations for appoint- 
ments. This is a large subject, into which our 
space will not permit us to enter; but we do 
not think Lord Grey’s arguments on this part 
of the subject generally as happy as his 
criticism on limited competition. 


Lord Grey propounds some strange opinions 
about corruption as an element of our parlia- 
mentary government; and, while he considers 
eur system of government superior to any 
other which exists or has existed, he repre- 
sents a principle of corruption, or, as he other- 
wise describes it, use of patronage for the 
purpose of party, as a necessity of the system, 
while in other forms of free government he 
regards corruption only as an accident. ‘ Par- 
liamentary government,’ he says, ‘derives its 
whole force and power of action from the 
exercise of an influence which is at least very 
much akin to corruption.’ Mr. Austin ex- 
presses his dissent from this doctrine of Lord 
Grey’s, and we are surprised to find in this 
second edition of Lord Grey’s work no notice 
of Mr. Austin’s objections. Lord Grey has 
written for this edition two new chapters, 
which consist of criticisms of the two Reform 
Bills lately proposed by Lord Derby’s and 
Lord Palmerston’s governments, and of his own 
suggestions for a new Reform Bill. We are 
not about to launch into this discussion ; but 
these two new chapters do not strike us as 
favourable specimens of Lord Grey’s logical 
skill. He appears to us not to see his way 
clearly, and to fall into several inconsistencies 
and some platitudes. We should hardly think 
it necessary to enunciate such a truism as 
that ‘the ultimate object of any measure of 
Parliamentary Reform should be to provide 
for the better government of the nation, and 
to promote the welfare of the people at large ;’ 
and with all our respect for Lord Grey, we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe what he 
asserts, that ‘the majority of the speakers who 
took part in the debate in Parliament on the 
Reform Bills of 1859 and 1860 showed them- 
selves strangely apt to lose sight of so obvious 
a truth.” Nor can we understand why those 
measures should be condemned, as Lord Grey 
condemns them, by the test of his truism, 
because they only proposed an extension of 
franchise and are-distribution of seats. These 
are the features, there displayed on a larger 
scale, of the Reform Act of 1832, which 
Lord Grey holds by and admires. We trust 
that our readers will thank us for having re- 
called attention on this occasion to the pam- 
phlet of Mr. Austin of 1859. Lord Grey’s 
work is unquestionably a valuable contribution 
to the literature of the English constitution, 
and the production of a thoughtful, temperate, 
and honest statesman. 





WINES AND FERMENTED LIQUORS. 


Wines and other Fermented Liquors from the 
earliest ages to the present time. By James 
Richmond Sheen. (Hardwicke.) 


age oe was no immediate necessity, in- 
deed no necessity whatever, for another 
book on wine. All scholars possess the work 
of Baccius on the ‘ Natural History of Wines,’ 
and connoisseurs in wine who read only the 
vernacular English can easily procure the 
treatises on wine of Sir Edward Barry, Drs. 
Henderson and M‘Culloch, Cyrus Redding, 
Tovey, Shaw, Denman, and a more recent 
work than any of these, Mr. Kirwan’s ‘ Host 
and Guest,’ which has been published scarcely 
more than seven months, containing, in addi- 
tion to much matter on dining, copious chap- 
ters on wines, liqueurs, and also on fermented 
liquors. 

t has been the fashion within the last 
twenty or thirty years to run down the work 
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of Sir Edward B on ‘ Wine,’ published 
by Cadell, in 1775. But though there is much 
useless disquisition in the book, and an un- 
wholesome quantity of Latin and Greek, not 
always correctly quoted from the origi 

yet the histo of wine by Barry is quite up 
to the level of his time. He was a regularly 
educated man, studied his profession at Ley- 
den under the famous Boerhaave, and practised 
with much success both in Bath and in 
Dublin. 

In considering the merits of Dr. Henderson’s 
work, which treats of modern as well as ancient 
wines, it should be remembered that it was 
written half a century after Barry’s, in which 
intervening period chemistry had made enor- 
mous strides. Independently of his chemical 
attainments Dr. Alexander Henderson, of May 
Fair, was a man of easy fortune, not practising 
his profession, who could give the requisite 
time to scientific inquiries, and who possessed 
in his private cellar some of the rarest speci- 
mens of the principal vintages in Europe. It 
is not, therefore, wonderful that a scholar and 
a connoisseur, with taste, leisure, abundant 
wealth and opportunity, produced a very com- 
plete treatise, though, on the whole, not so 
practical and useful a one as Mr. Redding, 
whose work has gone through three or four 
editions. Since the last edition of Mr. Red- 
ding’s book, two experienced wine merchants 
and one grocer have entered the literary field, 
and all of them have discoursed on wine, with 
more or less ability and na rm knowledge. 
First, there was Mr. Charles Tovey, of Clifton, 
whose work on ‘Wine and Wine Countries’ 
was published in 1862. In this volume there 
is much sensible remark and disquisition, and, 
as might be expected, great practical knowledge 
of the question. Mr. Tovey, while explaining 
the history and mystery of his trade, endea- 
voured, and not unsuccessfully, to prove that 
there was much less adulteration of wines by 
dealers than was generally supposed ; while he 
admitted that there was, i he might have 
said there had ever been, agreat deal of blend- 
ing of wines of the same character, though 
differing in quality, judiciously carried on. 
The treatises of Shawand Denman were, during 
the past year, reviewed in these columns, so 
that we need not further allude to them in this 

lace. Suffice it, however, to say that these 
ast three works, all written by practical 
men in the trade, contained nearly everything 
that was producible, whether as to theory or as 
to practice. Why, therefore, within the year, 
should we have another book on wine? In 
his preface, Mr. James Richmond Sheen tells 
us that the works of ancient date are obsolete 
and ill adapted for the requirements of the 
present day, yet he draws the contents of his 
three first chapters from Barry, Henderson, 
M‘Cuiloch, and Redding, and the contents of 
his ninth chapter is chiefly drawn from the 
same sources. In these four chapters there is 
not a single new fact or a single new opinion 
promulgated. That which was set before the 
world ninety, forty, twenty-five, and ten years 
ago, is repeated with little or no variation, 
while that which was published a twelvemonth, 
or seven or eight months ago, is servilely 
copied from four modern authors, without the 
slightest acknowledgment. It is urged by Mr. 
Sheen, in justification of this literary larceny, 
that his work is less voluminous and costly 
than the four works on which he has practised 
asportation on a considerable scale. But this 
plea would not and ought not to avail him in 
equity, in law, or in conscience. He says 
further that none of the four contain a treatise 
on fermented liquors, but he must he well 
aware that Mr. Charles Tovey published a work 
on fermented liquors last season, which was 
reviewed in these columns, and of which work 
he has also availed himself. 

The charge of plagiary is often, we admit, 
unjustly and impro rly made by critics. It 
is somewhat unjustly made where an author, 
coming after another in point of date, uses the 
facts or opinions of a preceding writer, dress- 
ing them up in his own language. But this 
is not what we complain of in Mr. Sheen, for 
he slavishly and word for word follows his 
immediate predecessors, and without the 
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ightest acknowledgment. Thus in his eighth 
chapter, p. 39, line 9, we find the following 
words given as original :— 

Plato, while he would restrict the use of wine 

and severely censure its excess, maintains with 
more than his usual persuasive power that nothing 
more excellent than the juice of the grape was ever 
granted by God to man. 
Turning to ‘Host and Guest,’ p. 277, published 
eight months before Mr. Sheen’s compilation, 
we find these very same words verbatim et 
literatim transferred, without the slightest ac- 
knowledgment, to Mr. Sheen’s pages. Again, 
at p. 48 Mr. Sheen says :— 

Patin, writing in 1669, says, ‘ Long live the bread 
of Gouesse with the good wines of Paris, Burgundy, 
and Champagne.’ 

Turning to ‘ Host and Guest’ we find the pas- 
word for word at p. 320. 
n p. 49 of Mr. Sheen there is this pas- 
sage -— 

Lord Bacon in the days of Queen Elizabeth did 
not disdain to give his attention to the subject. 
Andrea Baccius, physician to Sextus V., has 
given us a good history of wine in that rare 
and curious book ‘ De Naturali Vinorum Historia,’ 

ublished in 1596. About a century ago Sir 
ward Barry, then a physician at Bath and after- 
wards state physician to the Viceroy of Ireland, 
published his *‘ Observations, historical, critical, and 
medical, on the wines of the ancients, and on the 
analogy between them and modern wines.’ In 
consequence of the interest excited by the topic 
the work acquired a certain amount of repute at 
the time, but it is not held in much estimation at 
the present day. 

In p. 275 of ‘Host and Guest’ the passage 
stands thus, by which it will be seen the words 
‘Ita contemporary’ and ‘able’ are left 
out, and the words ‘the present day’ substituted 
for ‘ half a century ago :’— 

Tord Bacon in the days of Elizabeth did not 
disdain to give his attention to the subject; and 
his Italian contemporary, Andrea Bacci, the phy- 
sician of the able Sixtus V. has given us pro- 
bably the best history of wines in that rare and 
curious book, ‘De Naturali Vinorum Historia.’ 
About a century ago, Sir E. Barry, then a physician 
at Bath, and afterwards state physician te the 
Viceroy of Ireland, published his ‘ Observations, 
historical, critical, and medical, on the wines of 
the ancients, and on the analogy between them 
and modern wines.’ In consequence of the interest 
excited by the topic this work, now somewhat 
rare, acquired a certain repute, but it does not now 
stand on the estimation it did half a century ago. 

We might multiply these parallel pas- 
sages considerably, but we forbear to do so. 

It is not, however, Mr. Kirwan’s book only 
that Mr. Sheen has abstracted from, he has 
also copied the volumes of Messrs. Tovey and 
Shaw. 

Speaking of port, Mr. Sheen writes: 

Brande says, ‘Good port duly kept is, when 
taken in moderation, one of the most wholesome 
of vinous liquors; it strengthens the muscular 
system, assists the digestive powers, accelerates 
the spirits, and sharpens the mental energies.’ 
The same words are to be found in Tovey, pp. 
93 and 94, a work published in 1862. 

The anecdote as to Mr. Vanhorn, who in 
his life drank 36,688 bottles or fifty-nine pipes 
of port, being at the rate of four and a half 
bottles daily, is also transferred bodily and 
word for word to p. 113 of Mr. Sheen’s book 
from p. 94 of Tovey. In pp. 94 and 95 of 
Tovey will. be found the extract from David 
Hume’s will, touching port wine, also unblush- 
ingly transferred word for word by Mr. Sheen 
into pp. 114 and 115 of his volume. 

In Mr. Tovey’s book, p. 73, are the following 
words: ‘In 1844 the wine trade was some- 
what startled by the appearance of a pamphlet, 
“« A word or two upon Port Wine,” from which 
we extract as follows.’ (Then comes the ex- 
tract.) At p. 115 of Sheen are the very same 
words, excepting the word somewhat, which is 
left out. But the extract is given in full. 
The three quotations from Prior concerning 
port, found at pp. 79 and 80 of Tovey, are 
transferred wholesale to p. 111 of Sheen's 
volume. 

The identical quotations from Mrs. Joanna 
Baillie as to the Douro and Termo wines, 
produced in Tovey’s book in 1862, are also 





found at pp. 122 and 123 in Sheen, without 
acknowledgment, and printed in 1865. 

Tovey begins his third chapter, on the wines 
of Spain, by a quotation from ‘ Pasquil’s 
Palinodia,’ 1619. Mr. Sheen begins his chapter 
XII, on the wines of Spain, with the very 
identical quotation. 

In Mr. Sheen’s book at pp. 221 and 222 we 
find a recommendation of iron bins coming as 
though it were an original suggestion in the 
following words :—‘ As they are clean, take up 
very little space, and are fitted so as to receive 
shelves when wanted, there cannot be a doubt 
of their superiority.’ Turning to Mr. Shaw’s 
book, published in 1863, we find at pp. 359 
and 360 these very ipsissima verba. Nor is 
this the only plagiarism : for the four diagrams 
of iron bins to be found in Shaw for arched 
vaults, for flat ceilings, and for cellular wine 
bins, and for moveable bins, are exactly copied 
to a line. Nay at p. 229 of Sheen is to be 
found the wooden packing-case suited also as 
a bin repreduced to the last of the thirty-six 
compartments with the figure 8 marked upon 
it, as in p. 362 of ‘Wine, the Vine, and the 
Cellar’ by Mr. Shaw. Not content with this 
wholesale piracy, Mr. Sheen copies verbatim, 
and without acknowledgment, from Mr. Shaw 
on cellars. Mr. Sheen says at p. 253— 

Few houses have cold cellars, and in such cases 

in warm weather cooling becomes necessary ; but 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour in the ice is 
quite sufficient to render it frappé. 
This is word for word copied from Mr. Shaw’s 
book. The anecdote introduced by Mr. Shaw 
at p. 364 from Dean Swift’s journal is also 
copied by Mr. Sheen at p. 253 without the 
slightest acknowledgment or reference to his 
predecessor. 

Mr. Sheen would have us believe that he 
alone has treated of fermented drinks. This 
is not the fact. Mr. Tovey published on fer- 
mented liquors, and there is a chapter on ale, 
beer, perry, and cider in ‘Host and Guest,’ 
from which Mr. Sheen has also copied textually 
without acknowledgment. At p. 237 of his 
work we find these words :— 

Belon, in his Observations sur les singularités 
trouvécs en Gréce et en Asie, inclines to the opinion 





that the curmi was made with the whole grain, 
and that the zythus was like the posca of the 
Latins—a species of orgeat-made with the flour of | 
the grain kept in paste and diluted for the occa- 
sion. Diodorus and Theophrastus state that the 
Gauls called their beer zythus. If this be true it 
is not improbable that they received from the 
Egyptians both the name and the beverage. 

On turning to ‘Host and Guest,’ by Mr. 
Kirwan, published by Bell & Daldy in 1864, 
we find these exact words, and Mr. Sheen even 
follows the italics of his predecessor. 

We might track this servile compilation all 
through the volume—a yolume in which we 
find the ideas of others reproduced, to use a 
Spanish phrase, ‘como sardines en un baril,’ 
oy thickly and threefold like sprats in a | 
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arrel. But ‘le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.’ | 
The volume has the air of an advertisement | 
and a commercial speculation; and if any 
business purposes are promoted by this well- 

rinted and well got up volume, it will pro- 

ably have served its turn, and the charge of 
plagiary will be lightly enough regarded by 
the compiler, who has ‘blended’ his mixture 
from so many vintages not his own. 








ANGLO-ROMANISM. 


Historical Notes on the Tractarian Movement (a.p. 
1833-1845). By Frederick Oakeley, M.A. Oxon. 
(Longmuns. ) 

Cui Bono? University Education. A Letter toa 
Catholic Layman. By the Rev. H. A. Rawes, 
M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Long- 
mans. ) 

Sursum; or, Sparks Flying Upward. By the 
Rey. H. A. Rawes, M.A. (Longmans.) 


()* all her triumphs in these later ages, there 
is perhaps none of which the Church of 
Rome may be more justly proud than of the 
tribute paid to her by the ‘ Tractarian’ move- 
ment. Itis not the least remarkable feature 
of this movement that it was almost wholl 
external to the Church which in the end it 
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so strongly reinforced. We are accustomed to 
think much of the fascinations of the Roman 
Church, of the influence of her gorgeous ritual 
upon the senses, of the power of her highly- 
organized polity over the minds of those who 
come within its grasp. We habitually regard 
that Church as maintaining and extending her 
sway by cowing the intellect and forbidding it 
to reason. But the men who went over in 
crowds to Rome from the Tractarian ranks had 
no fascinations practised upon them; they had 
= up in the —— of English free- 

om; they were trained in all the learning of 
an rg a University; and, with scarcely a 
hand beckoning to them from Rome, they 
fought their own way thither by means of 
historical studies and processes of reasoning. 
Whatever flaws there were in their reasoning, 
the minds of that movement were ready 
enough to argue; and some, at least, persuaded 
themselves that they were carried ‘over’ by 
the force of inexorable logic. And they had 
nothing to gain by joining the Church of 
Rome ; almost all the converts made a sacri- 
fice of better worldly prospects upon the altaz 
of their new faith. On every ground the se- 
cession of the Tractarians was most honourable 
to the Church of Rome, most mortifying to 
the Church of England. © 7 


The real history of the movement has been 
hidden to a great extent under the veil of 
myster which shrouds everything Roman 
Catholic to the English Protestant eye. It is 
wonderful to reflect what a dark world, 
haunted by gorgons and hydras and chimeras 
dire, ‘ Popery’ still is to the ordinary English- 
man. Within the last few days the present 
writer has heard an English gentleman affirm, 
as a fact which only the most ignorant sim- 
plicity could doubt, that many Jesuits are now 
doing their Church’s work in the guise of 
Anglican clergymen. Probably the causes of 
the mutual repulsion are to be found on both, 
sides; but there is certainly very little frank 
intercourse between religious Roman Catholics 
in England and the rest of their countrymen. 
We, it must be confessed, are afraid of them— 
we instinctively regard them as anti-national 
and insidious. Their sympathies, on the other 
hand, must necessarily be withdrawn, toa great 
extent, from their fellow-countrymen. Of 


_ course the Tractarian movement has suffered 
| from this relation between English feeling and 


Popery. The proceedings of those who were 
inclining to Rome had inevitably an embar- 
rassed and suspicious air, and the worst con- 
struction was put upon them. The Romanizers 
were represented as engaged in a diabolical 
conspiracy—as the kind of persons in whose 
company you ought to look to your spoons. 
Indignation against these unworthy calumnies 
had a considerable effect in making friends and 
followers of those who became personally ac- 
quainted with the high-minded men who led 
the secession to Rome. But still, a kind of 
moral antipathy has been largely mixed with 
the pitying astonishment with which perverts 
have been regarded by the general English 
public. 

It may well be supposed that some slight 
remorse has contributed to the immense im- 
pression produced by Dr. Newinan’s ‘ Apologia.’ 
That work not only gave invaluable informa- 
tion,—it also had the rare felicity of forcing 
the minds of its readers into a juster attitude 
towards the history which it recorded. Hence- 


| forth the Tractarian movement will be regarded 


with superstitious horror only by the illiterate. 
But the ‘ Apologia,’ even by the light it throws. 
on that movement, makes us wonder at it the 
more, though not so ignorantly. It is hard te 
analyse the causes which gave such strength 
and breadth to the Romeward tendency. It 
is hard to know how much to attribute to the 
sheer force of individual character. It is hard 
to understand why, when the Church of Rome: 
was comparatively stagnant elsewhere, so 
lively a zeal for it should have heen rapidl 

generated outside of its own communion, oat 
in England of all places. But what makes us 
ponder most and longest, is the endeavour to 
realize the feelings and attitude of men edu- 
cated like ourselves towards those pretensions 
of the Church and See of Rome which are to 
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us so monstrous and intolerable. We are glad 
at this moment to listen to what any intelli- 
gent Romanists have to say with reference to 
their own position. 

Publications by two seceders are named at 
the head of this article. The modest and 
agreeably written ‘Notes’ of Mr. Oakeley are 
well characterized by himself as ‘a ——- 
ment to Dr. Newman’s great work.’ ey 
were written, however, before the ‘ Apologia,’ 
and have already appeared in the Dublin 
Review. Mr. Oakeley agrees with Dr. New- 
man in giving an important place in the 
movement to Mr. Hurrell Froude, but ascribes 
as much as any one has ever ascribed to Dr. 
Newman’s own prodigious personal influence. 
He sketches pleasantly the history of Margaret 
Chapel, in which his own share of the Trac- 


tarian work was done, and of which he boasts | 


as having given several clergymen and many 
lay persons to Rome. There is a singular bit 
of apology in a passing observation upon what 
we are all somewhat curious about,—the after 
history of the converts. Mr. Oakeley admits 
that some of them may appear to their friends 
rather the worse than the better for their 
conversion. ‘Another explanation of the 
difference sometimes observed in the same 
converts before and after conversion, is that 
the peace of mind and freedom from official 
responsibility which follow upon conversion 
are apt to produce a certain joyousness or, 
as it would be called, “ jauntiness ” of manner 
very likely to be mistaken for levity or heart- 
lessness.’ 

Mr. Rawes’s letter on university education 
brings before us a more important aspect of the 
inner life of Romanism in this country. The 
Roman Catholics of England are not all ex- 
travagantly ultramontane. Probably none are 
more ultramontane than some of the late con- 
verts. It would be impossible to imagine any 
one prostrating himself with a more idolatrous 
worship before the Pope than Dr. Manning 
delights to do. But some of the converts, 


together with some hereditary Roman Catho- | 


lics, form, as is well known, a powerful party, 
though numerically, we fear, a small minority, 
in favour of more liberal principles. The 
cause of this party was auanented 

gular literary talent in the Home and Foreign 
Review, the suppression of which has been so 
generally deplored. But the most curious 


utterance of the disaffected minority amongst | 
English Roman Catholics,—disafiected, we | 


mean towards ultramontane and Roman in- 
tolerance,—is the so-called ‘Confessions of 
a Vert,’ which appeared in the Union Review. 
This paper has been referred to in the October 
number of the Quarterly Review as the work of 
a former member of the University of Oxford, 
Mr. E.'S. Ffoulkes. It is an expression of great 
disappointment and discontent, not relating to 
the doctrines of the Church of Rome, but to 


ternal condition of the body in this country. 
Nothing so piquant to Protestant ears has 
appeared in this generation. Mr. Ffoulkes goes 
so far as to warn Anglicans not hastily to leave 
their mother Church. He tells them that 
their spiritual life will probably become poorer 
through their conversion instead of richer; 
that the Italian rulers of the Church are help- 
less and infatuated; that the Church of Rome 
has not known how to use or do justice to the 
great Anglican accession to her ranks; that 
the old hierarchy has shown a miserable 
jealousy of the new converts. How far Mr. 

oulkes may be expressing the feelings of 
others as well as his own, we have no means of 
judging. Certainly the leading representatives 
of the secession profess the most unbounded 
loyalty to the Roman see, and the greatest 
happiness in their new religion. They would 
be ready, no doubt, to disclaim indignantly 
Mr. Ffoulkes’s experiences. But at the same 
time it is difficult to believe that such out- 
rageous imbecility as that represented by the 
Pope’s Encyclical Letter should not excite a 
good deal of shame and repudiation amongst 
educated Roman Catholics. 


The subject on which the ultramontane and 
the libe Romanists are divided at the 


present moment appears to be the scheme of 


with sin- | 

















founding a ‘Catholic College’ at Oxford. Mr. 
Rawes and the Dublin Review denounce the 
scheme as dangerous to the faith and practi- 
cally disloyal to Rome. There is a good deal 
to like in what Mr. Rawes has written. He 
speaks in the name of simple, child-like piety 
and with straightforward frankness. He says 
boldly— 


If the supposed discoveries of science cannot be 
harmonized with Scripture or the teaching of the 
Church, the worse for them. God is true and the 
Church is true and the Bible is true. All science, 
all metaphysics, all philosophy of every kind, must 
be brought into harmony with the faith, not the 
faith with them (p. 46). I will only add this: 
let us be loyal in every thought to the Holy see, 
for thus and only thus we shall have God at our 
backs. And, as we love God with a strong undying 
love, so let us hate heresy with a strong undying 
hatred. If we ever begin to slacken in our hatred 
of heresy, we may be sure there is something amiss 
with our souls. Just hatred of heresy is a great 
gift of God; and many souls are shipwrecked for 
want of it. As for this scheme, let it be hidden in 
its own darkness; and ‘let the dead bury their 
dead.’ It is a hateful scheme, ‘of the earth, 
earthy.’ It is contrary to Catholic instincts, and 
does violence to the conscience of the Church. In 
metaphysics and philosophy of all kinds we ought 
to follow the spirit of Rome and the guidance of 
St. Peter (p. 80). 


The Dublin Review says Amen to Mr. Rawes’s 
protest. 

And they appeal with confidence, as they 
well may, to the author of the Encyclical 
Letter. The present Pope, with his pec 
advisers, living in an atmosphere of Roman 
incense, is not slow to denounce all opinions, 
all convictions, which interfere with the abso- 
lute despotism of the Papal chair. But what 
a cruel position is that in which the intelligent 
Roman Catholics of England, of Germany, of 
France, are thus placed! What can they 
possibly think or do? It would seem as if a 
new protest in the name of God against the 
infallibility of the Pope were being absolutely 
forced by the Pope himself on the conscience 
of Roman Catholic Europe. That, or spiri- 
tual death, seems to be the only alternative. 
The Roman Catholics who refuse to make the 
Pope their God cannot but have the warm 
sympathy of those who, in another com- 
munion, feel that they are involved ina similar 
crisis; who hold that Anglican encyclicals 
have no more virtue than Roman for the dis- 
covery or the settlement of truth, but that, 
above the decrees of ecclesiastics and the 
speculations of philosophers, the living God is 
Himself the teacher of mankind, and that His 
voice may be heard in the discoveries of science 
as truly as in the traditions of the Church. 








AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATIONS. 


the policy of the dominant party and the in- | 4 sry af the Discovery and Exploration of 


Australia; or, an Account of the Progress of 
Geographical Discovery in that Continent, from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Day. By the 
Rey. Julian E. Tenison Woods, Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, of the Geological 
Society, of the Linnzan Society, of the Royal 
Society; Hon. Mem. Gaw. and V. P. Penola 
Institutes, &c.; Author of ‘ Geological Observa- 
tions in South Australia,’ ‘North Australia,’ 
‘Not quite so Old as the Hills,’ &c. &e. Two 
volumes. (London: Sampson Low & Co. Mel- 
bourne: H. T. Dwight.) ; 


W* must forgive an Australian this appa- 
rently pretentious title-page. It is only 
a geographical idiosyncrasy. In that large 
island-continent it is a frequent habit to speak 
of geese as swans, and conversation is preserved 
from becoming vapid by being flavoured with 
strong expletives. The squatters of Musquito 
Plains and Mount Gambier, however, will be 
astonished at this long list of honours, with its 
mysterious appendage, ‘Hon. Mem. Gaw.’; 
though they have long and well known and 
esteemed our author not only as a ‘ great book- 
man,’ but as good company, a first-rate kanga- 
roo hunter, a skilful pianist, and an exemplary 
Roman Catholic clergyman. Mr. Woods’ 
former work on the ‘Geology of South 
Australia’ is quite unequalled, and is received 
as the text-book on this subject in the univer- 
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sities of Melbourne and Sydney. The two 
goodly volumes before us are the fulfilment of 
a promise then made to his readers, and will 
be welcomed by a large class, and by many 
whose proclivities may not be specially 
Australian. Living far ‘up-country’ in ‘the 
bush,’ it must have been a task of t diffi- 
culty in the miserable township of Penola, 300 
miles from Melbourne, to collect and ar- 
range the materials from which this history is 
compiled, although Mr. Woods was assisted 
both by the governors of the different Austra- 
lian colonies and also by many scientific and 
literary gentlemen. This we must bear in 
mind when we detect imperfections which now 
and then destroy the unity of this ‘ endeavour 
to give a clear and condensed narrative of dis- 
covery and exploration in Australia; modern 
discoveries having been narrated with a 
minuteness tedious beyond all conception, and 
having often been made dry and repulsive by 
minuteness of detail.’ 

Mr. Woods has done good service in sum- 
marizing the results of ancient and modern 
travel in Australia, and his volumes, though 
painfully deficient in vividness of description, 
reminding us of daguerreotypes rather than 
pictures, are, in other respects, a valuable 
addition to Australian literature, and will cer- 
tainly be placed in our libraries as necessary 
works of reference. 

In our early maps the Dutch navigators 
called this country ‘Terra Australis;’ the 
Spaniards added ‘ del ag es Santo.’ To 
our countryman, Captain Flinders, is due the 
honour of giving it the name of Australia. 


So early as 1540 its existence was known to 
the Portuguese, and Mr. Woods cites the fol- 
lowing remarkable passage from a work pub- 
lished in 1598 :— 

The Australis Terra is the most southern of all 
lands, and is separated from New Guinea only by 
a narrow strait. Its shores are hitherto but little 
known, since after one voyage and another that 
route has been deserted: and seldom is the country 
visited, except when sailors are driven ashore there 
by storms. The Australis Terra begins at two or 
three degrees from the equator, and is ascertained by 
some to be of so great an extent, that if it were 
thoroughly explored, i¢ would be regarded as a fifth 
part of the world. 

How little then could be anticipated the 
fleet of ocean and intercolonial steamers, and 
the immense number of our mercantile marine 
ever to be seen in her capacious harbours, or 
the extraordinary inflow of Europeans, Ameri- 
cans, and Chinese that now make up its motley 
population ! 

In 1606 it was ascertained to be an island. 
Luis Val de Torres, a Portuguese navigator, 
boldly skirted the northern coast through the 
much dreaded strait that rightly bears his 
name, escaping miraculously the terrible ‘ Bar- 
rier Reef,’ and dispelling the delusion that 
Australia was only a continuation of New 
Guinea, Thus says Mr. Woods :— 

Australia was discovered when the destruction 
of the Armada was a thing of yesterday, and Drake 
and Hawkins had scarcely been ten years dead. 
At the same time Galileo was lecturing on Astro- 
nomy, ... and Lord Bacon was commencing his 
literary career by writing stray essays. Truly this 
continent came into notice in good company. 

The Dutch, as became them, visited Aus- 
tralia, but it was too dry a country to induce 
these amphibious Europeans to make a settle- 
ment; there was no land to be reclaimed from 
the sea by empouldering; fortunately also it 
was too barren for the Portuguese, and thus it 
was left for the hardier Celts and Anglo-Saxons 
to go in and occupy the land, . Woods’ 
description of the old Dutch bottoms of that 
day is good, reminding us of the pictures in 
the Hague and Haarlem galleries :— 

When a ship was being equipped for the 
Dutch possessions, it was a regular event in 
Amsterdam; for it was not like one of our modern 
clippers sailing once a month with general cargo, 
and such passengers as they could pick up. It 
was an affair of long deliberation. There was 
merchandise for a long course of ing; there 
were specie and supplies of various kinds for 
the settlements. Properly speaking there were 
no passengers; every one on board was a part of 
the expedition. But this often included great 
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There were frequent changes of officers 
in the settlements ; and thus presidents, governors- 
ambassadors, and officials, enshrined in 
all the im nee of high-sounding names, to sa 
nothing of the gold lace and coloured clothes, wit 
which such names were accompanied, often formed 
part of the motley crew. And then the ships them- 
selves; their images must be familiar to any one 
acquainted with the Dutch paintings of that period. 
The high poop and the solid broad prow; the 
heavy masts and the loose entanglements of swing- 
ing cordage: the quarterdeck with hanging rows 
of buckets surmounted by great big lamps, all 
lumbering and heavy; and in thorough keeping 
with all this, the clumsy costume of the phlegmatic 
Netherlanders. It seems difficult to connect all 
this ier Australia, rye cities like Ballarat run 
in a few years, and clipper ships run to and fro 
like Italian amen 72 fet 
In 1767 the Royal Society resolved to send 
to the South Seas an expedition to observe the 
transit of Venus, which was placed under the 
command of Captain Cook, the hero of our 
younger days. ith Botany Bay our asso- 
ciations are mostly connected with convict 
life; but the reason of its name and its present 
beauty ought to recover it from the bar 
sinister. Cook missed, or was afraid to enter, 
the Sydney Heads, and thus was ignorant of 
the finest harbour in the world; but, sailin 
on to the north, the ‘ Endeavour’ anchored, “| 
Dr. Solander and Mr. Banks landed to explore. 
Everything they saw was new, and, what was 
more fortunate, a — many of the species were 
still in flower. he trees were Acacias and 
Eucalypti, the latter with the surface of the leaves 
not at right angles to the branch, but placed edge- 
ways towards it. There were beautiful plants like 
heaths and fuchsias, immortelles and bluebells; 
there were new grasses, new rushes, new mosses, 
and new fruits, all rivalling the charm of their 
novelty by..their rich and gorgeous hues. This 
was why the bay was called Botany Bay, and why 
it was considered such a Paradise by Captain 
Cook and the naturalists. 


When Cook, after sundry explorations, was 
leaving ‘New Holland,’ as it had been chris- 
tened, he ‘landed a party and took formal 

ion of the continent in’ the name of 
rar a, King George the Third, by the 
name of New South Wales. This ceremon 
was concluded by firing three volleys of sm 
arms, which were answered by the same 
number from the ship;’ and thus, without 
conquest or bloodshed, Australia became a 
dependency of the British Crown. 


A few years pass on until 1788, when we 
enter upon the commencement of a long series 
of stormy enterprises. In that year Governor 
Phillip, ‘in the full splendour of naval cocked 
hat and gold braid,’ arrived at Botany Bay, 
his duty being to land the felon crew of six 
convict ships. Mr. Woods, with Irish humour, 
quietly says :— 

He was by the Home Government to 
take away the land from the blacks, and give it to 
the men he had with him, who were principally 
sent out from England because they would not 
let other le’s property alone. It was thought 
they d thus reform.’ 


Such was the historical genesis of this 
abnormal continent; but, in justice to the 
‘currency lads and lasses’ -s ydney, whose 
ancestry is supposed to tainted with 
Botany Bay blood, it should be said that 
i amongst these convicts there were 
many desperate characters, a very large pro- 
portion were only political offenders, and 
others transported for slight offences. Social 
science was not _— vention, and Governor 

and hung any and every one 

that is Draconian theories. mi 
Flinders is the next navigator who comes 
the scene. After investigating the North 
he returned oa A to Sydney, sailed 
thence for England, was shipwrecked and kept 
® prisoner for six years in the Mauritius, and 
died ey we 5 which his work was 
publish e quite agree with our author 

when he says, : 

There is no single explorer to which (whom? 
Australia owes so ahi us toads God coh 
who was (has been?) allowed to work so com- 

unrewarded. To show how little his deeds 
his surviving relatives, it is only a very 





short time ago that a niece of his applied for an 
assisted passage as an emigrant to New South 
Wales.’ 

Then followed a quarter of a century, mostly 
of indifference to discovery, broken and termi- 
nated by the voyages of King and the land 


journeys of Oxley. Henceforward the names 


that stand prominently forward in Australian 
travel belong to the present generation. Cap- 
tain Sturt, justly reckoned as the father of 
inland exploration, and now living in honour- 
able retirement in this country, almost blinded 
by the effect of the frightful asdehiee he un- 
derwent, began to travel in 1828. Major, 
subsequently Sir Thomas Mitchell, started on 
his journeys in 1831. Then Eyre was first 
heard of. Next Captain, now Sir George 
Grey, Governor of New Zealand, and pre- 
viously Governor of the Cape, began his dis- 
astrous expeditions. Leichardt follows, next 
Kennedy, and then we come to the recent 
epoch of the Gregorys, Austin, Babbage, War- 
burton, Macdouall Stuart, Burke and Wills, 
Walker, Landsborough, McKinlay, and Howitt. 
To those who have interested themselves 
with Australian discovery, the mere rehearsal 
of these names will bring recollections of cou- 
rageous enterprise, vast hardship, and immense 
results. It will remind them lew large and 
classical the history of discovery in that con- 
tinent has already become; and how much we 
need a work like what this professes to be, to 
delineate its outline. We sincerely regret 
that when so much pains had been taken by 
the author, he did not make those compara- 
tively easy additions that would have raised 
his volumes to a higher level than that of a 
mere summary, of uncertain value when con- 
sulted as an authority. There should have 
been copious references to the works whence his 
information was originally obtained, that the 
reader who wanted fuller information on any, 
point that interested him, might know at once 
where he could findit. The original documents 
are scattered through bulky colonial blue-books, 
rae in the transactions of Geographical 
ocieties, colonial newspapers, and volumes of 
narratives. We have no doubt the writer of 
the present work conscientiously examined 
them to the best of his opportunities; but it is 
hard when he had the materials in hand, that he 
did not take the pains to note them for the 
ood of his readers. Again, this book of re- 
erence is absolutely deficient in an index ;— 
a most inexcusable fault in any work of its 
class. Notwithstanding these defects and its 
slipshod English, we must not overlook the 
great merits of the book, the result of pains- 
ing and research. It goes far to supply a 
great want that has long been felt, and, there- 
fore, as we have already said, it well deserves a 
place in every geographical library. 








LECTURES ON MAN. 


Lectures on Man: his Place in Creation, and in 
the History of the Earth. By Dr. Carl Vogt. 
Translated and edited by James Hunt, Ph.D., 
&e. (Published for the Anthropologicai Society 
by Longman & Co.) 


g ae present work supplies us with another 
volume on anthropology, which will doubt- 
less enlist the attention not only of scientific 
men, but of the general reading public. This 
department of scientific knowledge does, and 
is for many reasons likely to receive more 
than an ordinary share of popular attention— 
a certain section of the community being at- 
tracted by the special interest accruing to 
several of the questions of which it takes 
cognizance; whilst with a still larger section 
the feeling is rather one of repulsion and in- 
dignant alarm, excited by the teachings of 
some of the most able exponents of the facts 
and theories of the science—demanding as 
they do a considerable modification with re- 
to some of the most widely spread and 
bit rooted of the beliefs cherished by civi- 
man. 

However rare it is for the discussions of 
scientific men to excite such an amount of 
popular interest as has been evinced concerning 
the subjects treated of by Dr. Vogt in these 
lectures, the fact must be evident to all, and 
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the appearance of these lectures in an English 
dress will help to supply a still existing want 
in our literature. The editor remarks, in 
his preface, that this work was published 
as a ‘good illustration of the popular treat- 
ment of anthropology in Germany,’ stating 
further, on account of the polemical character 
of some parts of it, ‘that whilst the presence 
of so-called sceptical opinions will per se never 
induce the Anthropological Society to publish 
a work under its auspices, neither will such 
views, according to the catholic principles 
upon which the society is founded, prove a 
bar to the introduction to the public of a work 
otherwise valuable.’ It is to be regretted in- 
deed that the author should have so fre- 
quently deviated from the path before him, 
bluntly and scoffingly to attack the ordinary 
theological doctrines and spirit of the day, for 
however much they may be opposed to the 
views held by himself or others, such a course 
—even if it were not beneath the real dignity 
of science—cannot fail to alienate many from 
his pages, and needlessly prejudice others 
against the acceptance of his scientific views, 
whatever be their nature or tendency. All 
the more needless, too, will be the additional 
antagonism raised by such a course, when so 
large an amount was sure to be created in the 
minds of the majority of his readers, by our 
author, who, speaking of the relations existing 
between man and the brute creation, says: ‘It 
is our object to show that such relations do 
exist, and that they are sufficiently strong to 
connect man indissolubly with the animal 
world, of which he is only the last and highest 
development, and not the separate product of 
a special creative act.’ But Dr. Vogt seems 
to be fond of speaking his mind freely, and his 
comments upon the views of fellow-labourers 
whose opinions do not coincide with his own 
are sometimes far from courteous. 


Let us, however, examine the work a little 
more closely. The volume is illustrated by 
upwards of one hundred woodcuts, and, in 
addition to prefaces, contains sixteen lectures, 
which were prepared for delivery at various 
places in the canton of Neufchitel under the 
auspices of a ‘Useful Knowledge Society.’ 
The earlier lectures treat of the difficulties of 
the subject, the methods of investigation, 
craniometry, the structure of the brain and 
other parts of the body; then follows one on 
the comparison of the structure of man with 
that of the ape, another comparing the negro 
and the German races, and a third treats of 
the comparative examination of two species of 
monkey, with a view of estimating the zoolo- 
gical and classificatory value of the difference 
stated to exist between the two human races. 

The second half of the work is occupied 
with discussions concerning the antiquity of 
man, and the early human remains associated 
with extinct animals in different regions of 
the earth; the distinction between races and 
species, the mutability of the latter, and 
finally a consideration of the monogenistic 
and polygenistic theories of the origin of man. 
Such being the general scope of the lectures, 
it is impossible to do more within the limits 
of this article than glance at a few of the facts 
and opinions enunciated therein. 


Many interesting details are a concern- 
ing craniometry, and among them are cited 
the investigations of Broca upon the cranial 
capacity of a large number of Parisian skulls 
belonging to eo of different periods and 
stations in life, removed from graves and 
cemeteries. These observations show a mani- 
fest discrepancy between 
— the skulls obtained from the common 
pit and those from private graves; for it amounts 
to about eighty cubic centimetres, a large amount, 
considering that the total capacity does not amount 
to 1,500 cubic centimetres. We may hence infer 
that individuals engaged in art and science possess 
a higher cranial capacity than mere labourers—a 
result which is confirmed by other observations to 
which we shall recur. 

Broca’s observations yield, moreover, the re- 
markable result that the cranium of the Parisian 

pulation has, in the course of centuries, gained. 
in capacity. On comparing skulls of the twelfth 
with those of the nineteenth century, we find 
that the capacity has increased. This single 
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fact may perhaps not be sufficient to establish a 
rule, but it affords an index, and if supported by 
other facts we shall be justified in inferring that, 
by progressive civilization, the cranial capacity of 
@ race may, in the course of centuries, become 


gradually increased. 


The slight development of ethnic peculiari- 
ties in childhood, with the great accordance 
between the infantile skulls of negroes and 
Europeans, is also mentioned, as well as the 
generally smaller cranial capacity in females, 
and the closer approximation of the type of 
their skulls to that of thsJower races—which 
difference is the more marked according to the 
development of the race; so that, in this 
respect, ‘the male European excels much more 
the female than the negro the negress,’ just as 
the difference between the occupations and 
habits of the two sexes has hitherto become 
more decided with the progress of civilization. 
Some of these statements, however, need con- 


firmation. 


Dr. Vogt speaks most decidedly concern- 
ing the intimate structural relationships 
tending to connect man with the higher 
anthropoid apes, and, in allusion to the well- 
known controversy between our two distin- 
guished countrymen concerning the degree of 
cerebral difference existing between them, 
whilst recognizing the correctness of the 
statements made by Professor Huxley, adds :— 

This question has greatly agitated the scientific 
world; and, though it now seems decided by the 
clearest evidence, we still find, as frequently 
occurs in the history of science, the standard- 
bearer of one side vainly defending his position. 

Elsewhere he remarks: ‘ If an isolated arm 
of the gorilla were found in a fossil state, it 
would unhesitatingly be ascribed to a species 
of man;’ though he fully admits that as yet a 
wide gap yawns between them, which it is 
at present utterly impossible for us to bridge 
over. He is, however, sanguine of the future, 
since he says :— 

Twenty years ago fossil monkeys were unknown ; 
now we have nearly a dozen; who can tell that we 
may not in a few years know fifty? A year ago 
no intermediate form between Semnopithecus and 
Macacus was known; now we possess a whole 
skeleton ; who can assert that in ten, twenty, or 
fifty years, we may not possess intermediate forms 
between man and ape ?’ 


Wide is the difference also severing such 
opinions from those entertained by certain 
nch naturalists, such as Quatrefages and 
Geoffroy St.-Hilaire, who, basing their argu- 
ment upon certain differences imagined by 
them to exist between the psychological nature 
of man and the lower animals, with the utter 
absence in the latter even of the rudiments of 
certain faculties pertaining to the former, have 
gone so far in the opposite dirsction as to pro- 
pose to elevate man into a separate kingdom, 
equal in value to those other great subdivisions 
at present dividing the organic world into the 
animal and the vegetable. 


Dr. Vogt may fairly be styled a warm 
partizan of the hypothesis of the origin of 
man from certain distinct and independent 
centres, since his whole treatment of this 
subject resembles more the conduct of an ad- 
vocate than the even impartiality of a judge. 
The picture which he draws of the differences 
existing between the Negro and other races is, 
to say the least, a most highly-coloured one, 
and he claims for the former the rank of distinct 
species, not only as they exist now, but as they 
formerly existed, as well in the most ancient 
historic as in pre-historic times; for he says, 
*no existing species present a greater contrast 
than did the cave-men of Belgium and the 
Rhenish provinces, and the Lapps of the 
Stone-period.’ He thinks that nowhere do we 
find any evidence of the migration of the 
various human races from one common centre, 
but that the results of researches hitherto have 
all tended to show ‘that man, with his whole 
domestic economy, including the useful plants 
and domestic animals, was developed on the 
soil where ‘he left his earliest traces, that he 
there procured his means of subsistence, and 
that it was only at a subsequent period that he 
came in contact and intermixed with other 





races of mankind developed in another region.” 





He explains also how this opinion may be 
reconciled with the views of Darwin, when 
both are cailed into requisition in tentative 
attempts at fathoming the mystery of the 
origin of man; since he professes himself a 
firm believer in the views of this eminent 
naturalist concerning the mutability of species, 
although formerly he had opposed the cruder 
hypothesis advanced by Lamarck. 
ive lectures are occupied with the descrip- 
tion, and comparison inter se, of the various 
human remains and implements which have 
been found associated with the bones of ex- 
tinct animals in caverns and elsewhere, as 
well as with attempts at estimating the anti- 
uity of these relics, and discussions on the 
diluyial period and formations in which so 
many of them exist. Much additional matter 
will be found here, not to be met with in Sir 
Charles Lyell’s ‘Antiquity of Man.’ He 
gives a detailed account of the examination of 
the caves and grottos explored in Italy, France, 
Germany, England, and in North and South 
America, including two of extreme interest, 
namely, those of Sombrive and Therm in the 
Pyrenees, where entire skulls and remarkable 
implements have been discovered. The con- 
tents of this latter cave were so remark- 
able that we cannot do better than quote a 
part of Dr. Vogt’s description of them. In 
the red mud, more or less encrusted and mixed 
up with stalagmite, covering the bottom of 
the cave were found — 


Along with teeth, sboulder-blade, arm, and foot- 
bones of man, a number of bones of the cave- 
bear, the old brown bear, some few remains of the 
cave-hyzena, cave-lion, dog, wolf, and some species 
of deer. Of the cave-bear there were seven 
skulls, fifty half lower jaws, above 300 teeth, and 
all the bones of the skeleton, and some bones of 
embryos. The human teeth were found in a thin 
mud layer intermixed with hyzna and bear teeth, 
under a thick stalagmite covering which was so 
crystalline that when struck with the hammer it 
split into large crystalline planes. This crust had 
never been disturbed. Besides the human re- 
mains were found evidences of human industry: 
a triangular flint knife, a round bone of the cave- 
bear which had been transformed into a cutting 
instrument, three lower jaws of the cave-bear, the 
ascending rami of which were perforated for the 
sake of hanging them up, and the trochings of 
deer carved and pointed. The most remarkable 
weapons, however, consisted of twenty half-jaws 
of the cave-bear, from which the ascending ramus 
had been struck off and the body of the lower 
jaw had been so carved that it presented a conve- 
nient handle. The projecting canine tooth thus 
formed a hook which might serve as a weapon, or 
a hoe for digging up the earth. Had we found, 
say the authors (Messrs. Rames, Garrigou, and 
Filhdl), but one sample of these singular tools, it 
might have been objected that it was merely 
accidental, but having found twenty, all worked in 
the same manner, how can we speak of accident ? 
We are, moreover, enabled to follow the method 
by which the primitive man gave this form to the 
jaw. In each of the twenty jaws may be seen the 
traces of incisions made with the edge of a badly 
sharpened flint knife. 


From various appearances, these investi- 
gators believe that the cave was occupied 
alternately by man and the above-named 
beasts, with which they were contemporaneous, 
although in most other cases, as in those of 
Belgium, the bodies both of men and lower 
animals have rather been washed into the 
caves and preserved together by becoming im- 
bedded in the same mud. But altogether the 
results of these investigations afford, Dr. Vogt 
thinks, irrefragable evidence that man existed 
at the beginning of the diluvial period, and 
was the contemporary of many species of ani- 
mals now extinct. The observations of M. 
Desnoyers upon the existence in the sand-pit 
of Saint Prest of the bones of large animals 
presenting markings apparently produced by 
the aid of flint implements, as well as other 
indications of human agency, will, if con- 
firmed by future observations, tend to throw 
back the origin of man to a still earlier period 
of the tertiary formations, since these sand- 
beds unquestionably belong to strata having 
an earlier period of formation than the diluvial 
deposits proper—their organic remains corre- 
sponding with those found in the so-called 
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Norwich Crag. Space, unfortunately, will not 
permit of our alluding to the discussions con- 
cerning the celebrated jaw of Moulin- 
Quignon, and the age of the deposit in which 
it was found—whether it belonged to the di- 
luvial or the more recent alluvial epoch. 

We cannot, however, conclude without 
commenting upon the slovenliness and inaccu- 
racy characterizing the translation of many 
parts of this volume ; thus, at p. 125, we were 
astonished to see the representation of ‘skin 
from the femur of a negro,’ and at p. 40 we 
meet with such jargon as the following :— 

In the same spot where the angle is formed, 
that peculiar cartilaginous body the chorda, ter- 
minates what served as the central point for the 
formation of the vertebre of the embryo at the 
earliest period. 


It would be needless to multiply examples, 
and when Dr. Hunt endeavours to excuse 
himself in his preface by saying, ‘there were 
some forms of expression so utterly intractable 
when attempted to be rendered into English, 
that when intelligible they have been some- 
times adopted in preference to the removal of 
all traces of foreign idiom and colouring,’ it 
does seem a pity that even this attempted 
apology houlh not have been couched in 
decent English. We have, on a former occa- 
sion, been compelled to animadvert upon the 
manner in which the translations of the works 
of MM. Pouchet and Broca were executed for 
the Anthropological Society, and regret that 
we are unable to pass a more satisfactory 
verdict upon the present volume, though the 
responsibility of editing and translation has 
been undertaken by the President himself, 
upon, whom, above all others, should devolve 
the task of endeavouring to maintain the 
credit and dignity of the Society. 





POETRY. 


New Echoes, and other Poems. 
(Routledge & Co ) 

Festus: a Poem. By Philip James Bailey, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Crescent ? and other Lyrics. By H. Cholmondeley 
Pennell, (E. Moxon & Co.) 

Lilian Gray: a Poem. By Cecil Home. (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) 

Epigrams, Sacred and Moral. By A. G. W. (Lon- 
don: Masters. Brighton: G. Wakeling.) 
HOUGH ‘Gods’ and ‘men’ and ‘columns’ 

all forbid, the fact still remains that we 
have various degrees of merit in poetry, and 
that one of those degrees assumes the guise of 
mediocrity. Were proof of this assertion 
wanted, it would be supplied by more than 
one of the volumes which head our notice, and 
notably by the ‘New Echoes and other Poems’ 
of Eliza Cook. To the higher forms of 
poetry the ‘Echoes’ have not the slightest 
pretension, but there is poetry in them, alike 
in their conception and utterance. There are, 
indeed, few cases in which a popularity like 
that enjoyed by our authoress is achieved 
without the presence of some slight spark of 
poesy, and the chirp of the hedge-sparrow, 
owever inferior it may be to the song of the 
nightingale, has still its own music. Miss 

Cook has no large measure of imagination or 

originality, and no considerable power even of 

poetical expression, but she can convey @ 
pleasant story of the affections with a homely 
athos which goes straight to the heart ; and in 

ho descriptions of natural scenery she is e- 

ful, flowing, and musical. Much of the favour 

she enjoys must undoubtedly be ascribed to 
her sympathy with most forms of popular en- 
thusiasm, and her aptitude for expressing in 
verse the feelings or emotions by which the 
masses are temporarily swayed; but, on the 
other hand, it must be conceded that there 
is an absolute merit in her compositions higher 
than that of most occasional verse. There is 

a suggestiveness which is always tender, and 

frequently graceful, though deficient in sub- 

tlety. The fact is undeniable that she has at- 
tained among the working classes of England 

a wider popularity than is enjoyed by any 

other writer of verse, and some of her earlie 

lyrics are known in every cottage in England 
into which any poetry at all ever penetrates, 


By Eliza Cook. 
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Her verses are always kindly, genial, and sound 
in moral, and inculcate too those lessons of 
forbearance which, in a life like that of the 
English mechanic or artizan, have most need 
to be preached. There is a fear that our mo- 
dern creed of utilitarianism, when accepted as 
it often is by the working man in its stern and 
uncompromising severity, may have a tendency 
to harden the heart and render it cruel; and 
the constant struggle of life itself, especially 
when its result is success, is in its influence 
similar in direction. Under such circumstances, 
one who has the ear of the working popula- 
tion, and who whispers into it counsels easy to 
understand and appreciate, and destitute more- 
over of the dogmatism or cant with which 
such lessons are too often accompanied, con- 
fers a real and important service upon society. 
Such service Miss Eliza Cook has before ren- 
dered, and in her present volume still renders. 
In confirmation of the truth of these observa- 
tions, we would refer to the lines included in 
the 
starving Kin in the North,’ which -were 
originally written in aid of the fund for the 
relief of the distressed operatives in the cotton 
districts; also to those headed ‘ Love one ano- 
ther,’ ‘A Cheer for the helping Hand.’ ‘On 
hearing a wounded Bird sing in a Tree,’ and 
many others. <A considerable portion of the 
present volume consists of patriotic stanzas, 
written on such occasions as the commence- 
ment of the volunteer movement. Not sel- 
dom, too, our author tries her hand at humour, 
though with no conspicuous success. The 
happiest illustration of her comic power is 
contained in the story of ‘Bran, the Stag- 
hound, from which we extract two stanzas. 


You have strength of muscle, and length of limb,— 
Your jaws are deep, and your beard is grim; 
Your fangs are strong and ivory-white— 
Your mouth is as black as a cloudy night: 
No doubt the fangs and the mouth could drag 
Down low to the earth the wild, red stag. 
They could grapple and hold on the trembling 
haunch, 
With a wound that the death-chill alone could 
staunch. 
’Tis pleasant to hear the wise ones utter 
The worth of your power and pace ; 
But why did you swallow that pound of butter, 
Dog of an ancient race ? 


Your snake-like tail might fitly serve 

As a model of art, with its pendulous curve ; 

Your body is fine in every line, 

With its broad, deep chest, and length of spine: 

Your skin is the truest of colours, they say ; 

Neither black, nor blue, nor white, nor grey ; 

But a mingling of all, which presents to the eye 

A grizzle of most unpaintable dye. 

You can lay your paws, with their ebony claws, 
On my shoulders, with elegant grace ; 

But you help yourself from the pantry shelf, 
Dog of an ancient race. 


The metre in several of the poems is in- 
judiciously chesen; it substitutes jingle for 
melody, and the difficulty occasioned 5 the 
antepenultimate being both the rhymed and 
accented syllable leads even so experienced a 
versifier as Miss Cook into false rhymes, or 
rather no rhymes at all; such for instance as 
the birds fly and herds lie of the first lines of 
the following stanza :— 


Take me where the birds fly, take me where the 
herds lie, 
Where the ringdove nestles, and the browsing 
heifer lows, 
Where the brake will hide me from the fawn be- 
side me, 


Where the pebbly runnel kisses wild moss, reed, | 


and rose, 


A little further on sliyht gloom is in the same 
way given as a rhyme to white broom, and other 
similar errors might easily be pointed out. 
Among the contents of the volume the de- 
scriptive poems are certainly the best; of 
these the following lines are a favourable 
specimen. They are entitled— 


THE FAREWELL OF MAY. 


*Tis the last bright day of beautiful May, 
And the face of Nature is beaming 
With lght and love from the blue above, 
With the tint of flowers where wild bees rove, 
And the gems of the brooklet, streaming. 


resent volume, and addressed ‘To my | 








The rook on his way greets beautiful May 
With a farewell note of pleasure ; 

The lark is loud in the one white cloud, 

And the euckoo chants as though he were proud 
Of his quaint, unchanging measure. 


The beetles at play thank beautiful May 
For the velvet floor where they gambol ; 
The dun deer slink with a yawn and a wink, 
"Neath the hawthorn’s shade, or hurry to drink 
At the pool, with a lazy amble. 


The meek herds stray in beautiful May 
Where the richest grass is growing ; 

Or drowsily stand on the rifted sand, 

Where the ripples just wash the osiered land, 
Too happy for feeding or lowing. 


Thou art passing away, most beautiful May, 
As still as a babe in its sleeping: 
May the lids of thine eyes, like the child’s, arise 
To a Hope in the Future all kind and wise, 
To a season when God the harvest supplies, 
And gives to his creatures the reaping. 


In the third stanza, the words hurry 
and /azy imply something like a contradiction. 
Other poems which claim attention are 
entitled ‘Once upon a Time,’ ‘ Where are they 
now?’ and ‘Not as I used to do;’ whiie 
there are few hearts to which the simple 
— of the lines my ory to be addressed 

y the Mother to her Deaf and Dumb Child 
will not win its way. 

The fact that the poem of Mr. Bailey 
has now reached a seventh edition shows 
that the public has slowly arrived at a 
sense of its merits. If we take the records of 
literature, few indeed are the poets who have 
witnessed in their own lifetime a seventh 
edition of their works, and when we think of 
‘Paridise Lost’ and the altered title-pages 
which were necessary to dispose of even one 
edition of that deathless epic, we have a right 
to congratulate Mr. Bailey on his success. 
But viewed with regard to the merit of the 
ripe and by the light of the results which 

is brother workers have achieved, the triumph 
is byno means signal. ‘Festus’ is indeed one 
of the most remarkable and powerful poems of 
any age or time. It stands out and will stand 
a landmark in English literature, and its 
circulation should be numbered by hundreds 
of thousands. Mr. Bailey has wisely of late 
thrown his whole heart into the task of re- 
vising and enlarging the one great work he 
has written. It is little likely that he will pro- 
duce another poem worthy even of comparison 
with ‘Festus,’ and we are glad to see every suc- 
ceeding impression enriched with additions 
These, contrary to what experience would lead 
us to expect, are almost always in keeping with 
the rest of the volume, and the most devoted 
admirers of ‘ Festus’ will often find a difficulty 
in distinguishing between the additions and 
the original work. 

Mr. Pennell’s ‘Crescent? and other Lyrics’ 
is a volume of pleasant and spirited verse. 
Hitherto we have known Mr. Pennell 
principally by his ‘Puck on Pegasus,’ 
and other like frolicsome effusions. His 
present volume shows us that he is un- 
doubtedly capable of writing serious verse of 
much more than average merit. His stanzas 
on ‘Fire!’ are especially vigorous, and in the 
‘Two Champions’ he essays with boldness 
which success justifies, poetry of a highly ima- 
ginative description. He is very fond of the 
sea, and some of his lyrics are good enough to 
recall Barry Cornwall. The following is a 
favourable specimen of his powers :— 


’Tis blythe, ’tis blythe in the morning sun 
To shake out the bellying sails, 
And to feel the bark bound through the gurgling 
foam 
To the lift of the freshening gales 
But there’s power in the keel with the whirling 
wheel, 
And the breeze that never fails: 
Tis blythe—'tis brave! against wind and tide 
To sweep with slanting wing 
But it’s fierce to drive thro’ the driving storm 
While the whistling tempests sing, 
Whilst the quivering axles flash like flame 
And the iron engines ring. 


The two volumes associated with the fore- 
mentioned works call for little comment. Mr. 
Home’s ‘ Lilian Gray’ tells a simple pleasant 
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Rhyme by John G. Saxe. 





story, in verse, which at times prosaic, is ordi- 
nari iy easy in flow and scushent te cadene>. 

‘Epigrams,’ by A. G. W. are religious in 
tone, but have little merit. They are in 
the highest degree prosaic, and have not the 
slightest reason, other than their shortness, for 
being called epigrams. 











Capital Punishment, based on Professor Mitter- 
waier’s ‘ Todesstrafe.” Edited by John Macrae 
Moir, M.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
—This may be considered as a pamphlet swelled 
to the dimensions of a book, and published in the 
views of the Society for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment, with reference to the opening Session 
of Parliament. The greatest novelty in it is the 
quotation from Carlyle’s ‘Latter-Day Pamphlets’ 
of his not by any means totally unqualified panegyric 
of John Howard, which happens to end with the 
passage—‘ Howard is to be regarded as the un- 
lucky fountain of that tumultuous, frothy ocean 
tide of benevolent sentimentality, “Abolition of 
Punishment,” all-absorbing “ Prison-Discipline,’” 
and general, morbid sympathy, instead of hearty 
hatred, for scoundrels; which is threatening to 
drown human society, &c.’ 


A Year at the Shore. By Philip Henry Gosse. 
(Strahan.)—This is, so to say, the aquarian natu- 
ralist’s marine calendar, Mr. Gosse having divided 
his matter into twelve sections, each headed by 
the name of a month—from January to December. 
Like all of Mr. Gosse’s books, ‘A Year at the 
Seashore’ collects much that is valuable in the 
shape of his personal researches and experiences, 
at the same time that it exhibits his unceasing 
restlessness as to alteration in the nomenclature, 
which, after the more scientific publications of Mr. 
G. H. Lewes and Professor Rymer Jones, on a 
subject which they have made their own, should 
scarcely be interfered with. Mr. Gosse’s book 
addresses itself more to the general than to the 
scientific reader, being intended as a ready manuak 
of reference for those who, during a sojourn at the 
coast, find pleasure in the formation of a marine 
vivary. It is illustrated with thirty-six plates, 
printed in colours by Leighton Brothers, in which 
most of the objects likely to fall under the notice 
of the collector, either on the shores or in the 
shops of our watering-places, are carefully repre- 
sented both as to size and colour. The book is 
handsomely got up, and will form a most accept- 
able present to young collectors. Mr. Gosse, 
whose experience on the point is second to na 
man’s, strongly urges the propriety of collecting 
the objects for the vivary, whether marine or 
fresh-water, in their own natural haunts and 
homes. ‘He who has never seen marine animals,’ 
he urges, ‘except in the confinement of an aqua- 
rium, cannot but be conscious of many chasms in 
his knowledge, which are filled up by him who is 
in the habit of collecting his own specimens in 
their proper haunts; and who by finding them 
in ferd natura, can, when he studies them at 
leisure in his tanks, make such allowances as are 
necessary for the variations in habit, which may 
be dependent on the difference between their 
present artificial, and their original natural, condi- 
tions of existence,’ 


Familiar Letters from Europe. By Cornelius 
Conway Felton, late President of Harvard. Uni- 
versity. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston.)—These are 
agreeable letters written, by one who will write 
no more, to friends at home, during a tour in Eu- 
rope, in 1853-54. The most interesting are those 
from Greece and Turkey. 











Studies in Biography. By Lionel James Trotten, 
late Captain 2nd Bengal Fusiliers. (Moxon & Co.)— 
This volume contains articles published in the 
Dublin University Magazine and other periodicals, 
which apparently were suggested by Muir's ‘Life 
of Mahomet,’ the biographies of Becket by 
Robertson and Morris, Kington’s ‘ Frederick IL.,’ 
‘The Life of Savonarola,’ translated by the late 
Mr. Leonard Horner, Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s 
‘Bacon,’ Earl Stanhope’s ‘ Pitt,’ and the ‘Octo- 
genarian’ Sheridan. The papers seem to be re- 
printed in their original shape; and they hardly 
possess sufficient originality to justify the present 
republication. 

Clever Stories of Many Nations. Rendered in 
Illustrated by W. L. 
Champney. (Boston: Ticknor & Fields. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston.)—A prettily got 
up book of short versified tales, nearly all turning 
upon such witty extrications from difficulties as 
are illustrated by Sancho Panza’s judicial decisions 
in Barataria, and of which there are so many 
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specimens in Oriental and Italian collections. 
These stories, however, have the merit of consi- 
derable novelty, and some are adapted from unex- 

sources, among which we find a Bowdlerized 
version of the story of Rhampsinitus and the Robber 
from Herodotus. The verses are themselves clever, 
and run with a pleasant and easy lilt. 


Signe’s History. By Magdalene Thoresen. 
Translated by the Rev. M. R. Barnard, M.A. 
(Chapman & Hall.)—A tale of village life in Nor- 
way, interesting and curious enough as illustrating 
the manners of a simple people. The best character 
in the book is the rough, purse-proud old ‘ Bonde,’ 
or yeoman, the father of the ill-fated heroine. 
‘Signe’ herself, the daughter, is also well drawn, 
but the mysterious priest and his son are some- 
what shadowy. The story is in itself a common- 
place one of rustic seduction, touchingly told enough, 
but the descriptions of Norwegian manners are 
very fresh and attractive. Mr. Bernard's work as 
a translator seems very well performed. 


The Wasps of the Ocean. By William Dalton. 
(Marlborough.)—A prettily got up and illustrated 
book, written, we conceive, for young people. It de- 
tails the stirring adventures of two young gentlemen 
and a young lady, disguised as a boy, among the 
pirates of the Chinese seas. Many of the inci- 
dents are related with great spirit, and the detuils 
of the manners and customs of the Siamese are 
interesting and novel, ‘The Wasps of the Ocean’ 
is a good schoolboy’s book. 











Elione ; or, Lightin Darkness. A Tale. By C. 
M. Smith. One Volume. (Murray & Co.)—Con- 
trary to all the canons regulating fairy tales and 
their construction, ‘ Elione’ ends unhappily, for, 
after undergoing all manner of trials and tempta- 
tions, first as a peasant maiden among the Swiss 
mountains, and afterwards as the daughter of a 
noble house, in dreary prisons by the Danube, and 
in no less dreary palaces, the subject of all her 
longing and constancy, the ideal of all she thought 
noble and brave, is borne dead into her presence 
the very day of their bridal. ‘Elione’ built a con- 
vent and became its superior, spending the re- 
mainder of her life in comforting the afflicted and 
giving refuge to the persecuted. ‘As she rose on 
her bridal morning she thought that all had been 
fulfilled, but she now saw that the call to cross 
the dark stream and enter that mystic palace was 
not yet given. She must tread the circle of life 
alone, but a light she had not hoped for was around 
her.’ This may be very beautiful, but it is no 
reason why a creature in whose veins dances the 
blood of buoyant youth should seek a solace for 
her temporary woes in aconvent. Mr. C. M. Smith 
has read Mr. Ruskin and has a feeling for moun- 
tain beauty, but neither his feeling for the one nor 
his admiration for the other has enabled him to 
write a successful fairy tale. Fairyland will have 
none of him, and human nature, as it flourishes in 
this England of ours, knows not the man. 

Sertum Shaksperianum, subnexis aliquot aliunde 
excerptis Floribus. Latine reddidit Rev. H. 
Latham, A.M. e Coll. Ain. Nas. Oxon. (Mac- 
millan.)—Greek and Latin composition have of 
late years replied to the many denials of their 
worth by the vigorous production of brilliant spe- 
cimens. Lord Lyttelton, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Merivale, and others have added to their former 
laurels in this and other fields, while the Arun- 
dines Cami, and Sabrine Corolla appear in new 
euitions with fresh claims to notice. Mr. Latham, 
in some pleasant and modest hendecasyllables, in- 
troduces to us his translation into various Latin 
metres of numerous songs and passages from 
Shakespeare, as well as pieces from other writers. 
He has boldly attempted such feats as the transla- 
tion of the witches’ song in Macbeth :— 

Maculosa felis ter miaulas edidit ; 
Carey’s poem on ‘Sally in our Alley,’ Gray's 
‘Elegy,’ Cowper's ‘John Gilpin’ and ‘ Dispute be- 
tween Eyes and Nose,’ Wolfe’s ‘Not a Drum was 
heard,’ Campbell's ‘Hohenlinden,’ and others. 
There is much skill shown sometimes in meeting, 
sometimes in avoiding difficulties, and often con- 
siderable neatness and felicity ; but we doubt the 
possibility of any proper version of many of 
the pieces selected, unless the translators coin 
metres, and coin them happily. Where the 
beauty lies as much in the rhythm and sound as 
in the sense, as in the songs from Twelfth Night, 
‘O mistress Marie, where are you roaming?’ or 
‘Come away, come away, death,’ even excellent 
verses on the subject are a long way removed from 
any worth as a translation. Our readers may 





guess what the two following verses represent :— 


Nobis Phantasie celebretur nenia: meestam 
Campanam excipiens ordior ipse modos, (p. 53.) 








Mr. Latham is often careless in grammatical 
constructions, and acts as if a single classical in- 
stance were adequate warrant for repeated use of 
idiom, destitute of inherent propriety. ‘Egit 
eemulari’ (p. 5), and ‘ruit preeripere’ (p. 105) on 
the model of ‘ Pecus egit altos visere montes:’ and 
‘ulterius pedem non urge’ (p. 29), on little, if 
any, authority, are instances of this, Ovid, at 
least, it should be remembered, did not always 
write good Latin. But ‘nec sué pars ulla . . non 
transiit’ (p. 21), for ‘nothing of him that doth 
fade,’ and the infinitive in ‘scit bene quo demum 
carpere queeque die,’ are, we hope, without any 
shadow of authority. ‘Lune velocior globo’ for a 
dimeter iambic looks like a false quantity. And 
Mr. Latham should not have forgotten the differ- 
ence between ‘forte’ (p. 109) ‘as it happens,’ and 
‘forsitan’ perhaps: nor that ‘dummodo’ (p. 129) 
is used with the subjunctive mood; and other little 
matters of the sort. 





— 


Ballads. By the Author of ‘ Barbara’s History.’ 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—A collection of pieces of 
genuine poetry was never put forward with such 
modest pretensions as this little volume. Miss 
Edwards has already won a reputation, which will 
be increased by the present publication. The 
ballads are said to have been nearly all written 
for music, but they have a music of their own 
which leaves no room to wish for added melody. 
There is not an ill-turned line or a bad rhyme, or 
a thought that is not well expressed, in any of 
these poems, which may be added to other exist- 
ing evidences that true poetry can still flourish in 
an age of increasing material advancement. We 
like especially ‘ Reliquiz,’ ‘ Eurydice,’ ‘For Ever,’ 
and ‘ Parting,’ which last contains a pretty fancy : 

Our bitter tears fell fast; we sigh’d; 
But ne’er a word we said. 


I wonder if the daisies died 
On which that dew was shed ? 


In ‘The Legend of the Bell,’ Defunctus ploro is 
twice printed as part of the Latin inscription on 
the bell, an oversight which ought not to have 
been allowed. 
Poems by Speranza (Lady Wilde). Pp. 233. 

(Dublin: J. Duffy.)—We know not whether there 
is any Celtic blood in Lady Wilde’s veins, but there 
is no lack of Celtic fire in her poetry. Her style 
is the lyrical; and hers is the pen of the ready 
writer. Her patriotism is sincere, and yet she has 
‘sympathies with the universal.’ Even when 
‘counting the cost,’ her muse will rise with her 
into the regions supernal. Half of the volume is 
devoted to original lyrics, all of which burn with 
an intense Irish patriotism: and the other half to 
what our author calls ‘ Wanderings through Euro- 
pean Literature.’ Our readers will have an idea 
of the range of such ‘ wanderings’ when we tell 
them that they consist of translations from the 
Irish, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, Ger- 
man, Danish, Swedish, Russian, and Turkish; and 
that Latin and Greek are as faruiliar to our author 
as household words. Occasionally Lady Wilde 
makes a stumble in her rhythm, and now and then 
in her rhyme; but in the main her verse sweeps 
on triumphantly: and, in spite of the withering 
scorn she flings at the ‘Sassenach,’ we recognize in 
her a lyrical power which rises not unfrequently 
into the Tyrtean. ‘The Fall of the Tyrants’ is 
an example of this, and might have come from the 
pen of Lockhart or Macaulay. As samples of the 
spirit which animates ‘Speranza,’ let us take a verse 
here and there. The following is from ‘ Attendite 
Popule :’— 
Oh! that I stood upon some lofty tower, 

Before the qysneres people, face to face, 
That, like s thunder, might my words of power 

Roll down the cry of Freedom to its base ! 
Oh! that my voice, a storm above all storms, 

Could cleave earth, air, and ocean, rend the sky 
With the fierce earthquake shout, ‘To arms! to arms! 

For Truth, Fame, Freedom, Vengeance, Victory! 


The next verse is from ‘A Lament’ for the 
shortcomings of some popular leader—perhaps 
O’Connell :— 

Was it the gold of the stranger that tempted him ? 
Ah! we'd have pledged to him body and soul; 
Toiled — him—fought for him—starved for him—died for 
m— 
Smiled, tho’ our graves were the steps to his goal. 
Breathed he one word in his deep, earnest whispering, 
Wealth, crown, and kingdom were laid at his feet ; 
Raised he his right hand, the millions would round him 


cling— 
Hush ! ‘tis the Sassenach ally you greet. 
Again, from ‘The Brothers,’ led forth to execution 
on account of their participation in the 98 :— 
* Aye, guard them with your cannon and your lances— 
the stake : 


So of old came — to 
Aye, guard them—see the people’s flashing glances, 





or those noble two are dying for their sake. 
Yet none spring forth their nds to sever ; 
Ah! meth . had I been there, 


I’d have dared a thousand deaths ere ever 
The sword should touch their hair.’ 


One more verse and we have done: it is from 
‘Have ye counted the Cost ?’ 
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* Abject tears, and rs submissive— 
ave they eyes, and cannot see ? 
Never country gained her freedom 


When she sued on bended knee. 

our ers, then, still A 

Bold in word, and brave in t: 
And when comes the day of 


Then, may God defend the Right.” 


These passages are all very rhetorical, our readers 
will say, and have little of the poetical element in 
them: but it is not for their poetic beauty so 
much as for their spirit that we have selected 
them, and that too, almost at random. But ali her 
pieces are not in the wild Celtic on-rushing vein= 


she has also— 
words of soft persuasion 
Melting hearts of stern and strong, 
Like the minor chord that waketh 
All our tears in Irish song. 
And, if we have not given examples of such, it is 


only for want of space. 





Gathered Leaves: being a Collection of ths 
Poetical Writings of the late Frank E. Smedleg. 
With a Memorial Preface by Edmund Yates. 
(Virtue Brothers & Co.)—Some books, beyond 
whatever merits or demerits they possess, seem te 
court criticism, adverse or otherwise, by the 
manner in which their notice is forced upon the 
public by obtrusive announcements, by the flashy 
manner in which they are got up, but chiefly by 
the unmerited praise lavishly bestowed upon them 
by a certain portion of the press, whose proper 
province is rather to eschew literature, as such, 
and to confine itself to the more stirring events of 
public life which are passing around us. It is, 
therefore, all the more pleasant to take up a 
‘Memorial’ volume like the present, which comes 
before us without a puff preliminary, pretends to 
nothing but what its title-page expresses, and is 
simply the gathering up of stray leaves from the 
pages of literature contributed during his life-time 
by a popular writer to ‘Mirth and Metre’—a 
shilling book of nonsense-verses ; to Zhe Train— 
a magazine of some promise, but now of the past; 
and to Cruikshank’s Magazine, which did not 
reach a fourth number. The book owes its being 
entirely to the pleasurable recollections which 
embalm the memory of those whose converse in 
life is often treasured as the most precious legacy 
they have left us. Editor and publisher alike, in 
this case, share the same feelings; and the fifteen 
pages prefixed to the poems, headed ‘In Memo- 
riam,’ are a genuine and hearty record of years of 
uninterrupted friendship of Mr. Yates and the 
late Mr. Smedley. The publishers claim even an 
older and not less sincere friendship with the 
latter, whom the public, who only knew him as 
‘Frank Fairleigh’ or ‘ Lewis Arundel,’ might pic- 
ture, as Mr. Yates did before his personal intro- 
duction to him, as ‘a tall strongly-built man, with 
large breezy whiskers, strong bony hands, and 
general muscular development,’ instead of a little 
deformed creature moving about his room in a 
wheel-chair, but who bore his infirmities from 
childhood with a cheerful resignation which never 
forsook him. Those who knew Frank Smedley 
living will be glad to secure this elegant tribute te 
his memory, though, as a poet, even amongst the 
minor poets of Great Britain, his rank is not a 
high one. 

Maja: Ein Lotosblumenkranz. Dichtung von 
Rudolph Gottschall. (Breslau, Eduard Trewendt, 
1864.)—What the author of ‘Tara’ has done in 
prose, Gottschall has accomplished in verse; but 
while the novelist has gone back two centuries for 
his subject, the poet has woven his Lotos-wreath 
out of the incidents in the recent rebellion, wind- 
ing up with the catastrophe at Cawnpore, the ap- 
proach of Havelock, and the assault on Bithur. 
The framework of the story is this. Harry 
Williams, an English physician, sues beauteous 
Maja for protection from the pursuit of the enemy. 
At the sight of the handsome Feringi Kama, 
the Hindoo Cupid, pierces the maiden’s heart, and 
when the dark child of the Sun is united to the 
‘white man,’ she narrates to him four wondrous 
tales,—the Daughter of the Thugs, the Poet and 
Queen, the Hermit, and the Paria. The poet 
interweaves the doctrines of the Vedas with the 
story of the Hermit; but that which pleases most 
is the Paria, a tale of soul-stirring interest, graphic 
in its details, and instinct with the spirit of true 
poetry throughout. 


Homely Rhymes, Poems and Reminiscences. By 
Samuel Bamford. (London: Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. Pp. 248.)—The last edition of these poems 
was issued in 1843, and met with considerable sue- 
cess. The author was a Manchester weaver, and 
was a man exercising influence among his fellows 
during the riots of 1819. With his keen suscepti- 
bility and discernment he could not but take the 
popular side in all the social and political questions 
of his time: and it is a satisfactory thing to see 
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one, who was so much mixed up with the troubles 


of the past, living to a good old age, and, in the 
quiet 5 are his days, revising those poems 
which first made him known, and adding others, as 
if to show that in spite of his more than three 
score years and ten, he is still youthful in heart, 
nd as passionate in his love for the muses as ever. 
There is a manly self-assertion about Samuel Bam- 
ford, and, if some of his verses are conceived in a 
irit of political bitterness, we must put it down to 
fault of the times in which they were written. 
Many of the pieces are in the Lancashire dialect, 
and the author has very properly appended a glos- 
sary of words to the volume. We can scarcely do 
better, perhaps, than select as an example of our 
author one of those pieces in the Lancashire 
dialect. Here, then, is 


TIM BOBBIN’ GRAVE. 


I stood beside Tim Bobbin’ grave 
*At looks o’er Ratchda’ teawn ; 
An’ th’ owd lad ’woke within his yerth, 
An’ sed, ‘ Wheer arto’ beawn ? 
* Awm gooin’ into th’ Packer street, 
As far as th’ Gowden Bell, 
To taste o’ Daniel’s Kesmus ale.’ 
Tim,—‘ I cud like a saup mysel’.’ 
*An’ by this hout o’ my reet arm 
If fro’ that hole theaw’ll reawk, 
Theaw’st have o saup o’ th’ best breawn ale 
* At ever lips did seawk.’ 
by cA Pores soure beneath my feet, 
n © groan; 
He shook the dust fro’ off his skull, 
An’ rowlt away the stone. 


him op o deep breawn be 
"Ato dill comiatns ins 
An’ he took it at one blessed draught, 
An’ laid him deawn again! 


We wish Mr. Bamford’s volume every success. 
We are sure it will be welcomed heartily by the 
reading portion of the working classes, and by the 
gentry of Lancashire, as another contribution to 

history of their enterprising county. 





The City at Night, and other Poems. By E. 
Williams (a ag Tepe (London: Murray 
& Co. Pp. 127.)—This volume is also the produc- 
tion of a working man, and viewed as such it is 
creditable alike to his head and heart, as people 
7 All works of art, however, must stand or 

a PY their ee voor ey social status of the 
author or nothing, and if a working man pro- 
duces Fifeless and aoipdlene rubbish, will be 
thrown aside and forgotten as readily as the 
rhyming inanities of a peer. Robert Burns is the 
national poet of Scotland, not because he was a 
working man, but because he embodied in himself 
the grand attributes of prophet, priest, and king, 
and celebrated in his deathless lyrics the divinity 
thatis within us all. Judging then, the poems of 
Mr. Williams from a literary point of view, our 
finding is that they embody in musical verse much 
earnestness and not a little observation. His 
description of ‘ The City at Night’ occupies some 

irty pages, and the author, with no little power, 
but great irregularity of measure, views it in all 
its various phases, and seems to revel with especial 
delight over the agonizing scenes. We come across 
frequent passages of tenderness in the volume, and 
the following stanza illustrates, as far as a single 
stanza can, the complexion and quality of the 
author. The verse is taken from the piece entitled 
‘The Chamber of Death,’ which, altogether, we 
regard as one of the most happily treated in the 


Look at the wealth of her golden hair, 
How it stirs at the rao breath, 


so— 
ft sacredly, place it by, 
Senet tes wane of the velane o>. 


‘Should the present work prove successful,’ says 
the author in his preface, ‘he will endeavour at 
some future date to produce something which shall 
ing more credit to his pen, and prove more 
y the reader’s acceptance.’ e sincerely 
trust that the work will prove successful; but we 
would seriously advise the author to condescend 
to prose in his future literary efforts. A working 
man like the one before us must necessarily have 
something to say which is worth hearing ; and, he 
may rely upon it, he will be able to say that some- 
thing much more successfully in prose than in 
verse. Let him cultivate the former faculty , and 


lonke to Alfred Tennyson and Robert 


Leaves of Autumn from the Vale of Ems. By 
in fetal hee John Ford; London: 
; & Co.; pp. 122.)—This little 
contains a series of tales and legends all 

Y prettily rh Am 
"he Callens Rushton H St. Goven’s Bell, 








repeat those tales trippingly, and is able to give 
them a musical ring, the following opening lines 
in ‘ The Harebell’ will at once testify :— 
Gaily the harebell 
Nods upon the moor, 
Opens its azure eye 
und the cotter’s door. 
Hangs out its faery veils ; 
To the summer breeze. 
Sports with the happy hours 
und the birchen trees; 
P with the zephyrs, 
Skipping down the moor, 
See how the harebell 
Glads the cottage door. 


Gems of German Poetry. Translated by Lady 
John Manners. (Blackwood & Son. Pp. 87.)— 
In this tastefully got up little volume we have 
fifty choice specimens of German song. The 
authors are such as Giebel, Goethe, Halm, Uhland, 
Schiller, Heine, and Herder, with many others 
less familiar to the English reader. The trans- 
lator has evidently bestowed great care on her 
work, and the result is, in many instances, per- 
fectly successful. Now and then her arrange- 
ment is inverted and foreign; but in such cases, 
as she never attempts paraphrase, it was difficult 
to retain the original meaning, and throw it at the 
same time into idiomatic English. As an example 
of the style of our translator we extract the fol- 
lowing lines from Von Stolterforth, entitled 
‘ There is no death.’ 


There is no death! although to dust must crumble, 


After its spring, the pong’ fleeting bloom. 
Yet after a short night, the soul, victorious 
Will burst the narrow precincts of the tomb, 


See life, in all its glorious expansion, 

In er sky, as on the earth, the sea; 
Behold the grand unfolding of the spirit, 
And doubt no more of immortality. 








Lady Enid Geraint and other Productions. By 
‘An Old Harrovian.’ (London: Thomas Bosworth. 
Pp. 75.)}—The: piece which gives name to the 
‘Old Harrovian’s’ unpretending volume occupies 
ten leaves, and the remainder of the book is taken 
up with what he calls ‘short pieces. Like many 
another aspirant to literary honours, our author 
appears to lack perseverance. His ‘Lady Enid 
Geraint,’ which possesses a considerable amount 
of energy, and has the spirit as well as the form 
of some of the more successful of the ‘ Ingoldsb 
Legends,’ rattles on gloriously for ten leaves ; “| 
just as we are getting fairly interested, it comes 
to an abrupt conclusion. ‘A serio-comic frag- 
ment’ is the apologetic appendage he tacks on to 
the name; but young authors have no business 
with fragments, either serio-comic or comico-tragic : 
and he who indulges in this ‘fragment’-writing 
propensity is in anything but a good way. Another 
indication of fretfulness in harness is the slovenly 
rhyming of our author. ‘Calm and arm,’ ‘sport 
and ought,’ ‘dawn and gone,’ ‘dwarf and off’ come 
naturally enough from the lips of a cockney as 
rhymes: but surely no ‘Old Harrovian’ would 
shennte them. The pieces which we like best 
are ‘ The Boat Race of 1864;’ ‘A Yachting Song ;’ 
‘Fan of Ladbrook Square;’ and ‘The Fast Young 
Lady.’ In illustration of our author's style, how- 
ever, we prefer quoting a couple of stanzas from 
‘The Exile’s Song :’ 

Shieew ou, tein ar orate rats ee 
pleasant lea ; 


Or, rising with the early dawn, could greet the coming day— 
In mine own land, the dear old land, the land that’s far 


away. 


Long years must pass, too slowly pass, ere I can view once 
more 
The well-loved cliffs of Albion’s isle, or tread the well-known 


shore : 
Yet hope, which cheers the weary heart, still makes my 


spirit gay, 

When thinking of mine own dear land, the land that’s far 
away. 

We have received from Messrs. Blackwood & 
Sons a pamphlet entitled Subsequent Corroborations 
of the Law of History propounded in a Work 
entitled ‘ The Divine Footsteps in Human History,’ 
by the author of that work. The leading idea 
which the author seeks to establish is that ‘there 
exists a law of duration by which the events of 
history are controlled.’ ‘The great centre of 
modern history,’ says he, ‘is the year 1818,’ and 
from this point he dates beckwarls as far as the 
first partition of Poland and forward to the present 
disruption in America. The periods in some in- 
stances coincide curiously with his theory; but 
such coincidences, we fear, will have little weight 
with the historical student. 


Blackwoods Magazine for February. In the 
nt number the interesting papers of a 
ritish Officer describing his ‘ Visit to the Cities 
and Camps of the Confederate States, 1863-64, 
are brought to a conclusion. ‘Fort Fisher,’ 
which was the other day carried by assault, 
t says, ‘consists of a long line of forts and 
es of all sorts and sizes. The most pecu- 
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liar one is an artificial hill mounted with two 
guns, in order to give a plunging fire upon any 
vessel that may attempt to pass. A fleet trying 
to get into the river would have to run the 
gauntlet of these batteries for more than a mile, 
and would most assuredly suffer very severely in 
the attempt. Those who are particular about the 
temperature of their wine cellars and the length 
of time required to mature certain vintages will 
read the following short paragraph not without sur- 
prise :—‘ Charleston is celebrated for its Madeira, 
which is always kept in the garrets at the top of 
the house to ripen, and never in the cellar. It is 
hardly considered drinkable until it has been 
twenty years in bottle, but then it is deli- 
cious. This writer, so far as we have been 
able to discover, is always trustworthy; and if 
he looks at the present complication from the 
Southern point of view it is scarcely as a par- 
tizan. The writer of the article on ‘ The 
Right Hon. William Gladstone, M.P.,’ while ac- 
knowledging heartily the great abilities of the 
statesman, thinks him rather prone ‘to finesse 
even with his own convictions:’ that ‘to be in 
office, to exercise political power, has long become 
with him a passion.’ The Oxford constituency 
ought, according to this writer, to direct its atten- 
tion to the ambiguity of Mr. Gladstone’s mode of 
dealing with the proposals made last year to 
relieve clergymen of the Church of England. by Act 
of Parliament from the obligations under which 
they had come when admitted into holy orders. 
‘Knight-errantry in the nineteenth century,’ in 
which the writer travels the wide world over ‘to 
defend the cause of the unprotected female tourist,’ 
is a paper of rarehumour. ‘Modern Demonology’ 
is looked at from the common-sense point of view. 
‘Etoniana, Ancient and Modern,’ is the first in- 
stalment of a rather exhaustive history of Henry 
the Sixth’s famous foundation. Cornelius O’Dowd 
continues his observations ‘upon men and women, 
and other —— in general,’ in his usual philo- 
sophic vein, and has a very good word to say this 
month in favour of ‘ Diners-out,’ whom he regards 
as a very ill-used class. ‘Miss Marjoribanks’ is 
the name of the new novel, which reaches Chapter 
IV., and is strongly impregnated with the style 
and spirit of ‘The Chronicles of Carlingford,’ The 
opening is good, 

The Intellectual Observer for February is an 
extremely good number, and it is evidently the 
intention of its directors that its value shall be 
enhanced in a greater ratio than its increased 
— ‘The Nile as a Sanatorium,’ by Mr. Fair- 

olt, is the first article, and very readable. The 
British Oceanic Entomostraca, Boiler Explosions, 
the Germination of Fern Spores, are among the 
topics touched upon, while Mr. Webb’s astronomi- 
eal article on the Lunar Arctic Region is more than 
usually interesting. It would seem that ‘ Archxo- 
logia’ is to be a monthly piéce de résistance. The 
chapter on the ‘Progress of Invention’ promises 
well, and it may be made a very useful addition to 
this already well-appreciated monthly. 


We have received the fourteenth part of Mr. 
Wood’s ‘Homes without Hands,’ which earries us 
from the ‘Social Weaver Bird’ to ‘Social Insects,’ 
and begins that which interests us the most 
naturally in the Hive-bee, of which the author 
gives us a clear and lengthened account, which we 
commend to the Times ‘Bee-master.’ Wasps and 
hornets are not forgotten, and their nests are com- 
pared with that of the Bee, also the social nests of 
some other hymenopterous insects, the formidable 
Driver Ant of Western Africa being included. We 
are promised in the next number an account of their 
general habits and great destructive power. There 
is no need to repeat our commendations on this 
work, as its value is now fully known. 
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Tue new evening paper, the Pall Mall Gazette, 
duly made its appearance on Tuesday afternoon, 
the day of the opening of Parliament. The aim 
of the new journal is apparently to provide the 
educated public with something more than a repe- 
tition of the morning’s intelligence, reinforced by 
the latest telegrams and ‘this day’s police.’ The 
first three numbers contain, besides the latest in- 
telligence and a leading article in each number, 
short paragraphs on topics of the day treated some- 
thing after the manner of those in the first pages 
of the Spectator, a continuation of Mr. Helps’s 
essays called ‘Friends in Council,’ a letter from 
Mr. Anthony Trollope expressing a hope that the 
Pall Mali Gazette will espouse the Northern cause 
in treating of American affairs, satirical papers on 
the duties of members of Parliament, social 
sketches, a critique on the state of the drama in 
France, and reviews of books. The parliamentary 
report is very much condensed, and is indeed 
something like a grave version of Punch’s ‘ Essence 
of Parliament.’ The Pall Mall Gazette is hand- 
somely printed on good paper, and consists of 
eight pages about the size of those of the 
Examiner. 


Tue important patent case of Feather v. The 
Queen was decided in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
on Friday last in favour of the Crown. The point 
involved was whether the Crown could make use 
of an invention without paying royalty—wiether, 
in fact, the ‘sole privilege’ granted to the inventor 
by the letters patent is intended to exclude the 
Crown. The 7imes thinks that this decision ‘ may 
fairly be regarded as the coup de # ogg: of the 
Patent Law.’ We learn from Her Majesty's 
speech that a bill for the reform of the Patent 
Laws is to be brought before Parliament in the 
course of the session. : 


A mextine of the benchers of the several Inns 
of Court, as reported in the Times of Thursday 
last, was held on Tuesday, Mr. Macaulay, Q.C., 
M.P., in the chair, when it was decided, by a 
majority of 12 to 11, that ordained clergymen 
should be henceforward eligible for call to the bar, 
notwithstanding the 76th canon, the Pluralities 
Act, passed in the second year of Her Majesty’s 
reign, having already allowed great latitude in the 
interpretation of this canon. 


Ir is contemplated te erect a memorial of the 
late Dr. Hugh Falconer, in the form of a marble 
bust, in the rooms of one of the learned societies of 
which he was so great an ornament. The following 
gentlemen have undertaken to receive subscriptions 
for this purpose :—George Busk, Esq., F.R.S., 15 
Harley Street; John Perey, M.D., F.R.S., Museum 
of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street ; Colin Macrae, 
Esgq., Oriental Club; and Charles Murchison, M.D., 
79 Wimpole Street, W. 


WE regret to announce the death, in childbirth, 
on Tuesday last, of Mrs. 8. O. Beeton, the editor 
of the Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, and 
other useful home publications. 


Tue author of ‘Jerusalem Explored’ was ac- 
cused some fourteen years ago in his native country 
of embezzlement of military funds and desertion, 
and though the real culprit had long ago been 
found and punished for the offence, the charge has 
recently been revived against Signor Pierotti. 
Under the former rule in Italy it might not have 
been safe for a political partisan, like M. Pierotti, 
to have thrown himself upon the laws of his 
country in reply to such a charge. As it is, acting 


under the advice of his English friends, the author 
of ‘ Jerusalem Explored,’ upon the revival of the 
charge, took this step, and gave himself up, 
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demanding a full and searching investigation. 
This was granted by the Italian Government, and 
the result was recently published at Turin. The 
accused was acquitted of the original charge of 
desertion and embezzlement of military funds, and 
found guilty of ‘simple desertion to foreign lands 
under extenuating circumstances,’ for which he is 
condemned to the mitigated penalty of a year’s 
confinement and ‘dimissione’—that is, suspension 
from military service without degradation. He 
preserves his rank and title of captain, and his 
name is not struck off the rolls of the army. 
There is reason to believe that both parts of the 
sentence will be considerably relaxed. 


On the 1st instant M. Munck, M. Rénan’s suc- 
cessor in the Hebrew chair of the College of 
France, gave his inaugural lecture, the first of a 
series upon the Hebrew language and literature. 
The professor is blind, having lost his eyesight in 
deciphering ancient manuscripts in the Imperial 
Library, with which he has been connected for 
many years. The professor insisted upon the 
respect due to all religions which admit the Divine 
inspiration of the Bible. 

Tue Italian translation of the ‘Vie de César’ 
has been entrusted to M. Barbera, who has just 
arrived at Paris to consult with M. Plon on the 
subject. 

Tue telegraphic line between Calcutta and 
Bagdad, pone on the 29th ult., by means of its 
connection with the telegraph between Bagdad 
and Constantinople, open up di communication 
between India and all parts of Europe. 


Tue museum formed by Mr. John Sainsbury, 
comprising autograph letters and other literary 
curiosities of rarity and value, has just been sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & H : —- Lot 177. 
A volume containing sixty original drawi by 
Duplessi Bertaux, illus:rative of the French Revo- 
lution, interspersed with portraits, sold for 12 gui- 
neas.—179. A portfolio, containing upwards of 136 
engravings, chiefly relating to Napoleon I. £7 5s. 
425. Cardinal Beaufort’s signature to a document, 
acknowledging to have received from Arch- 
bishop Chicheley, and others, 3,500 marks, in 
part of 5,000 marks, due from them to the Cardi- 
nal, 29th of November, 1434, on vellum, with seal 
and three illustrative papers, 5 guineas. — 652. 
Oliver Cromwell: a printed ticket addressed to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stephen, desiring his attend- 
ance at the funeral of Oliver, Lord Protector, from 
Somerset House, on Tuesday, the 23rd of Novem- 
ber (1656), and requesting he will send to the 
herald’s office, near Pauls, the names of his ser- 
vants that are to attend in mourning, and that no 
coaches were to pass on that day in the streets be- 
tween Somerset House and Westminster; a cu- 
rious paper, with portraits and other engravi 6 
guineas. —604. An autograph letter of Samuel Foote 
to David Garrick, North-end; August 3, no year, 
commencing : ‘My dear Sir,— You and I area couple 
of buckets ; whilst you are raising the reputation of 
Shakespeare, Iam endeavouring to sink it; and 
for this p eI shall give next Monday the tra- 
gedy of “ Hamlet.” Wants the loan of the Ghost’s 
armour, &c. £5 10s.—613. George Fox’s (founder 
of the Society of Friends) Encyclical Letter, 14 pp. 
folio, entirely autograph, and signed with his ini- 
tials; ‘For the Quarterly Men’s and Women’s 
Meeting in London and elsewhere;’ ‘To be read 
in the monthly and quarterly meetings.’ Gooses 
the 29th, 10mo., 1689 ; extremely rare and curious. 
5 guineas.—622. A collection of about six hundred 
letters, papers, notes or signatures, illustrated with 
numerous portraits and biographies of the princi- 
pal actors in the French Revolution. £10 5s,—623 
and 624, A collection of a hundred and twenty 
autograph letters and official papers, with signa- 
tures of eminent persons during the French Revolu- 
tion, together with upwards of sixty portraits; anda 
similar collection containing i a hundred and 
twenty au ph letters and official pa) bound 
in two ey royal folio.£21 10s, 629-33, 
Five interesting autograph letters of David Gar- 
rick, three of which are addressed to tain 
Thomson, of the ‘ Tartuffe,’ at Plymouth, 
1766-8 ; in the latter informing him that he must 
wait the meeting of Parliament to know his fate: 
‘Lord Charles Spencer, Sir George Young, and Lord 
Palmerston, are our very friends, and I think 
Sir Ed. Hawke cannot well escapeus. Wilkes has 
set us all in an uproar. He is chosen for Middle- 
sex, and the mob is so riotous upon it that it is 
dangerous to ride in a coach on which No. 46 
is not put upon some part of it. I fear much 
mischief in consequence.’ 10 guineas.—913 and 
915. Two interesting Shakespearian documents : 
‘Indenture of Bargain and Sale between H 
Walker, Citizen and Minstrel of London, 
William Shakespeare, of Stratford-upon-Avon, in 
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the County of Warwick, Gentleman; William 
Johnson, Citizen and Vintner of London; John 
Jackson and John Hemyng, of London, Gentlemen, 
for 140/. of a house or tenement with the appurte- 
nances, situate and being within the Precinct, 
Circuit and Compass of the late Black Fryers, 
London, sometimes in the tenure of James 
Gardyner, Esquire, and since that in the tenure of 
John Fortescue, Gent., and now or late being in 
the tenure of William Ireland—abutting upon a 
streete leading downe to Pudle Wharffe—right 
against the Kings Majesties Wardrobe; part of 
which said Tenement is erected over a great gate 
leading to a Capital Mesuage, which sometyme 
was in the tenure of William Blackwell, Esquire, 
deceased, and since that in the tenure of Henry 
now Earle of Northumberland,’ &c. &c. March 10, 
1612. The original document upon vellum, with 
the autograph and seal of Henry Walker, wit- 
nessed by Robert Andrewes Scrivener, Will. At- 
kinson, Haw. Ouery, and Henry Lawrence, servant 
to the same Scrivener. And the Conveyance of the 
remises in Blackfriars (described in the preceding 
ocument) by John Jackson and John Hemynge, 
of London, Gentlemen, and William Johnson, 
Citizen and Vintner of London, to John Greene of 
Clements Inn, and Mathew Morrys of Stratford- 
upon-Avyon, in the county of Warwick, Gent., ac- 
cording to the true intent and meaning of the 
last Will and Testament of William Shakespeare, 

deceased, late of Stratford aforesaid, Gent., for 

the use and behalf of Susannah Hall, one of the 
daughters of the said William Shakespeare, and 
now wife of John Hall of Stratford aforesaid, 

Gent., and of her heirs, and in default of such 

heirs to the use and behalf of Judyth Quiney, 

now wife of Thomas Quiney of Stratford aforesaid, 

Vintner, another of the daughters of the said 

William Shakespeare, and of her heirs, and in 

default of such heirs to the use and behalf of the 

right heirs of the said William Shakespeare for 
ever. 10Feb.1617. Theoriginal document upon 
vellum, with the autographs and seals of Jo: 

Jackson, John Heminges (principal manager of 

the Globe aid Blackfriars Theatres), and Wm. 

Johnson, and on the reverse various attesting 

signatures. 

We learn from the Moniteur Belge that one of 
the most celebrated professors of sidislogs of the 
University of Berlin has recently become insane. 
He is under the delusion that the notes which he 
has been engaged in collecting for many years past 
relative to the life of Julius Cesar have been 
stolen from him and sent to the Emperor Napoleon. 
He awaits the appearance of the Emperor’s work 
with feverish impatience, in order to claim that 
which he looks upon as his moral property. All 
the efforts of his friends to disabuse him of these 
illusions are, unfortunately, of no avail, and he 
has in consequence been compelled to resign his 
professorship. 

Dr. Brown, the principal of the Bloomingdale 
Lunatic Asylum in New Fork, when giving evi- 
dence on a recent trial, stated that ‘ Adler’s Ger- 
man and English Dictionary,’ which is used as a 
standard text-book in most of the colleges of the 
United States, was written by a person of insane 
mind in the Bloomingdale Asylum. He also added 
that several other college text-books were written 
in that asylum, and that one of the leading news- 
papers in New York is oaew (od edited in that 
institution, the leading editorial being written three 
or four times a week by a person of unsound mind 
under confinement. 


Tue Count de Chambord’s pictures are announced 
for sale in Paris. The Duchess de Berri became 
security for the debts of her husband, Count 
Lucchessi-Palli. A subscription was entered into 
last year by the ladies of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
which reached 100,000 francs. That sum being 
yw uate to the demands, the Count de 

hambord released his mother from the lia- 
bility, and undertaken the payment of the debts. 
Hence the sale, the announcement of which has 
excited great interest amongst the Legitimist 


Swepen has lost two of her poets by the death 
of Crusenstolve and Afzelius, a also 


journalist, Sg ge Bye popular cause, and in- 
sisting upon the right of publishing the parlia- 
for three 


werfully written leading articles, on the plan of 
nglish newspapers, into the journalism of Sweden. 


Proressor Emit von Scuiacintweit, of Wiirz- 
burg, the Indian traveller and naturalist, has been 
elected a corresponding member of the Royal 
Society of Lisbon. 


Here Ficutner, who for nearly forty years has 
filled a similar position on the German stage to 
that which Charles Kemble formerly occupied upon 
ours, retires into private life with the Knight’s 
Cross of the Order of Francis Joseph, and a 
pension of 5,000 florins a year, granted to him by 
the Emperor of Austria. He made his final bow 
to the audience on the 31st ult., when the Bung 
Theater was crowded to excess by the most 
fashionable society in Vienna. So great was the 
demand for places that stall tickets were sold 
on ’Change at twenty florins and upwards. 


M. Rotrs Gerarp, the African traveller, men- 
tioned in last week’s number of Tue Reaper, 
has arrived at Malta, by way of Gadames and 
Tripoli, from a journey into the interior from 
Morocco, across the Atlas Range, as far as Insalah. 
He left Malta on the 2nd inst., by the ‘Syria,’ for 
Marseilles, on return to Germany, to consult as to 
another journey over the same tract. 


Tue colossal Hercules, recently exhumed by 
Signor Righetti, was successfully transferred from 
the locality in which it was discovered to the 
Vatican on the 31st ult. The statue was carefully 
encased in a solid cradle and sledge, and slowly 
conveyed on rollers, dragged by sixty-four la- 
bourers. The journey, rather less than a mile, 
was accomplished in about four hours. It has 
been determined not to place the Hercules in the 
octagonal court, because sufficient distance would 
not be obtained for a spectator to judge of its pro- 
portions. It will probably occupy the end of the 
Braccio Nuovo, where the athletic Strigilatore now 
stands. 


Over the doorway, within the portico of the 
Royal Mausoleum at Frogmore, is the following 
inscription, in bronze :— 

ALBERTI PRINCIPIS QVOD MORTALE ERAT 
HOC IN SEPVLCHRO DEPONI VOLVIT 
VIDVA M(RENS VICTORIA REGINA 
A.D. MDCCCLXII. 

VALE DESIDERATISSIME ! HIC DEMVM 
CONQVIESCAM TECVM 
TECVM IN CHRISTO CONSVRGAM 


Dvurine the private view of the Pourtalés Gallery 
last week a valuable tazza and vase of Florentine 
bronze, of rare beauty, were stolen from the salle 
devoted to sculptures in ivory. 


An exhibition of the remaining works of the 
late David Roberts, R.A., comprising finished 
pictures, drawings, and sketches in oil and water- 
colours, will be opened in a few days at the 
rooms of the Architectural Association in Conduit 
Street. 


Upwarps of 52,500 copies of the Bishop of Or- 
leans’s pamphlet in defence of the Encyclical Letter 
were disposed of in less than a fortnight, produc- 
ing about 78,750 francs, the profits of which are 
to be devoted to charitable purposes. 


Miss Brappon’s ‘ Doctor's Wife’ (Frau Doc- 
torin), and ‘Henry Dunbar,’ have both just ap- 
peared in German at Berlin. 


A MaGnNiricent volume in folio has just been 
published at Rome, illustrative of Irish and Scot- 
tish history, under the title of ‘ Vetera Monu- 
menta Hibernorum et Scotorum Historiam illus- 
trantia, que ex Vaticani, Neapolis ac Florentie 
Tabulariis deprompsit et Ordine chronologico dis- 
posuit A. Theiner.’ 

Tue Christian Knowledge Society has issued a 
first number of a new Illustrated Family Bible, 
now publishing in shilling monthly parts. The 
Bible will be completed in twelve parts, and will 
contain twelye maps and twenty-four pictorial 
illustrations. The Society has also recently pub- 
lished a second series of ‘Hymns with Coloured 
Pictures,’ and a second series of ‘Earth’s Many 
Voices,’ 

Messrs. Hatcuarp & Co, announce the Memoirs 
of Dr. Marsh, late rector of Beddington, Surrey, 
edited by his son. 

Messrs. Loneman & Co. have in the press 
‘Transylvania, its Products and its People,’ by 
Mr. Charles Boner, author of ‘Chamois Hunting 
in the Mountains of Bavaria,’ with maps and other 
illustrations. 

Mr. J. Russert Surru is preparing for publica- 
tion ‘The Entire Works of Sone y ewig: now 
first collected, edited by the Rev. Dr. Giles in four 


Character of King John,’ in which the more im- 
ery transactions of his reign are set in a new 

ight from sources not hitherto made use of by our 
fornmier historians, by William Chadwick, of Arksey, 
Doncaster ; and ‘ England as seen by Foreigners in 
the Days of Elizabeth and James the First,’ em- 
bracing translations of the journals of the two 
Dukes of Wirtemberg in 1592 and 1610, both illus- 
trative of Shakespeare, together with copious notes 
and extracts from the journals of foreign princes 
and others, as well as from manuscript and rare or 
little known printed sources, with etchings by the 
author, William Brenchly Rye, of the British 
Museum, 








THE ICE FLOWER 
TO 
PR-F-SS-R T-ND-LL. 





Feb. 14, 1864. 


Within the ice, 
In strange device, 

A sleeping beauty, I 
Thy coming wait, 

At happy date, 

To bring my destiny, 
When through my frame 
The electric flame 

Its radiant pulses sends, 
I rise from death ; 

Thy fervent breath 

My glacial fetters rends. 


To nature’s lock 
Which guards the block 
Of ice, thy key applied, 
My soul sets free, 
Which turns to thee 
In passion’s melting tide. 


I pant for you 
At thirty-two 

By Fahrenheit displayed ; 
Or, should prevail 
Another scale, 

At zero, Centigrade. 


In pretty strife, 
To start to life 
My waking atoms stir; 
Their motions fine 
To thee incline, 
My heart’s thermometer. 


Folded in frost, 
In ice-depths lost, 
I droop in cheerless night ; 
Under thy glow 
My petals blow, 
Ecstatic with delight. 


No heavenly star 
That shines afar 
With my six rays can vie ; 
The hexagon 
Which you have won 
Transcends geometry. 


Imprisoned here, 
With frozen tear 
I weep my frigid fate: 
Dissolved by you, 
In raptures new 
May I ne’er regelate. 


Then come, my love, 
Your powers prove, 

Let all your radiance shine ; 
For evermore 
On alp and shore, 

I'll be your Valentine. 


Norr.—When the rays from an electric lamp are 
made to through ice—‘ the ice appears to re- 
solve itself into stars, each one possessing six rays, 
each one resembling a beautiful flower of six petals.’ 
—Heat considered as a Mode of Motion, by John 
Tyndall, F.R.S. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
entertained by Correspondents. Anonymous communica- 
tions cannot be inserted.) 


THE WORD ‘ ADMIRAL.’ 
To the Editor of Tue Reaper. 
The P. Deer, Mintlaw, N.B., Feb. 1. 


Str,—The form of the word ‘admiral,’ as used 
by the writers—the poets, at least—of the seven- 
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teenth century, might have taught Mr. Hall, in his 
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review of Dr. Latham’s Dictionary, the inadequacy 
of his suggestion that the head and tail were 
fashioned to give the word a quasi-classical aspect. 
Of all the writers of the period, the classically 
trained and classically minded Milton might have 
been e to produce it in its modern form, 
had that form been a classically moulded one. 
Yet in ‘Paradise Lost,’ Book i., line 292, &. we 
find— 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 


pp. 73-74, is the right one. Would that gentle- 
man, who, no doubt, is an Arabic scholar, enlighten 
us as to the meaning of the second syllable mir in 
A-mir-al-ma? Has it any connection with the 
word which signifies salt, or ditter, in many of the 
Oriental languages, from which the proper names 
Miriam and Mary are derived, the Latin mare and 
amarus, and the English mere?—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Artuur RANKEN. 





To the Editor of Tuw Reaper. 
Norton House, Stockton-on-Tees, Feb. 4. 

Srr,—I will not trouble you with a long story in 
reply to Mr. F. Hall’s last letter, but with your 
leave I will confine myself to two or three matters. 

First: I must correct two misprints which the 
printer’s ‘ Black Prince’ made in my former com- 
munication, viz., an 7 was omitted in the nine- 
eenth line : the three words should be al-mir-mal ; 
and the next is, the date of the sixth edition of 
Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary’ is 1785, not 1715. 

Secondly: Mr. Hall seems to think that I am 
‘at sea’ with this word; indeed, I confess I should 
be greatly in error if I were not at sea with an 
‘admiral !’ 

Mr. Hall asks if I can ‘produce proof that al- 
mirante means, in Italian, not admiral, but ad- 
méiralship?’ My authority for this remark is the 
only Italian Dictionary which I have here, namely, 
the eleventh edition, by Sig. Graglia, which was 
revised by Dr. Montucci, and published in 1815. 
(See Part ii. p. 3.) 

But, instead of being ‘hypothetical’ in con- 
sidering admiral to be abbreviated from al-amir- 
de-mar, I feel satisfied that such is the fact. 
Moreover, I think that the term ‘ hybrid’ cannot 
be properly applied, where three of the words are 
of the same language, i. e., of Spain, and the fourth 
belonging to a language which was at one time in 
vogue in that country. And does not the Greek 
word for admiral, which is used by Codinus Curo- 
polates, confirm my statement? for what else does 
“AunpdAws signify, but a marine prince, princeps 
marinus, or an‘Amir of the sea’—’Aulp adds? 
Anna Comnena, writing early in the twelfth cen- 
tury, states that ’"Auhp was a title of dignity with 
some Eastern nations.—I remain, Sir, yours truly, 

Joun Hoae. 


SCIENCE. 
THE LATE HUGH FALCONER, 


Vice-Presipent or THE Royat Society, AND For£icn 
SECRETARY OF THE GEOLOGICAL SociETyY. 


Q* the 29th February, 1808, Hugh Falconer was 

born at Forres, in the north of Scotland,—a 
town beautifully situated near the banks of the 
Findhorn, but best known from its traditional con- 
nection with the ‘ blasted heath’ of Macbeth. He 
received his early education at the Grammar 
School of Forres, and afterwards studied arts for 
four years at the University of King’s College, 
Aberdeen, and medicine for four years at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. From the former university 
he received the degree of A.M.; and from the 
latter, in 1829, the degree of M.D. 

As a boy, he had exhibited a decided taste for 
the study of natural objects, which he eagerly fol- 
lowed up in Edinburgh under the systematic tuition 
of Professors Graham and Jameson. Qualified for 
the practice of medicine by the diplomas of the 
Royal College of Surgeons and of the University of 
Edinburgh, he was nominated to an appointment 
as assistant-surgeon on the Bengal establishment ; 
but not having attained the required age of twenty- 
two years, and the real bent of his mind being 
upon natural history, he devoted the compulsory 
interval to assisting the late Dr. Nathaniel Wallich 
in the distribution of his great Indian herbarium, 
and to the study of geology and paleontology. The 
museum of the Geological Society, under the charge 
of Mr. Lonsdale, gave him access to the collection 
of Indian fossil mammailia from the banks of the 
Irrawaddi, formed by Mr. John Crawfurd, during 














the scientific world, as the first instance in which 
the ground had been broken in the paleontology of 
tropical regions. 

In both cases the oceupation proved of material 
service to the subject of our memoir in his subse- 
quent career, and in the latter instance it deter- 
mined the labours to which he afterwards so zeal- 
ously devoted himself; for immediately after his 
arrival in Calcutta, in September 1830, he under- 
took the examination of a collection of fossil bones 
from Ava, in the possession of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, and communicated a short paper upon 
them, which appeared early in 1831, in the third 
volume of the ‘ Gleanings in Science,’—an Indian 
journal, then conducted by the late Mr. James 
Prinsep. This notice was slight and modest in its 
scope ; but the cultivators of science in India were 
then few in number, and its appearance at once 
gave Falconer a recognized position in their roll. 

Early in 1831 Dr. Falconer was ordered to the 
army station at Meerut, in the north-western pro- 
vinces, His first and last military duty, during 
twenty-six years of service, was to take charge of 
a detachment of invalids proceeding to the sanato- 
rium of Landour, in the Himalayahs. This led 
him to pass through Suharunpoor, where the late 
Dr. Royle was then superintendent of the Botanic 
Garden. Kindred tastes and common pursuits 
soon knit Falconer and Royle together; and, at 
the instance of his friend, Faleoner was speedily 
appointed to officiate for him during leave of ab- 
sence; and, on his departure for Europe in 1832, 
to succeed him in charge of the Botanic Garden. 
Thus, at the early age of twenty-three, did he find 
himself advanced to a responsible and independent 
public post, offering to a naturalist the most enviable 
opportunities for research—so fertile was the Indian 
service then in chances torise for any young officer 
who chose to make the exertion. Suharunpoor is 
situated between the Jumna and Ganges rivers, 
outside the belt of Tarai forest, which lies between 
the mountains and plains, and is distant about 
twenty-five miles from the Sewalik hills, beyond 
which rise the Himalayahs. It is thus most 
favourably situated as a central station for natural 
history investigations, the rivers, plains, forests, 
and hills teeming with life in every shape, and the 
range of elevation combining within a short distance 
the features and productions of a tropical, tempe- 
rate, and alpine regions insensibly blended. Being 
a remote provincial station, with only half a dozen 
European families, the white man had to draw on 
local means in all emergencies where the appliances 
of civilized life were required ; but the intelligence, 
docility, and exquisite manual dexterity of the 
natives, backed by their faith in the guiding head 
of the European, furnished an inexhaustible fund 
of resource. To construct, for example, a baro- 
meter for mountain explorations, broken tumblers 
were melted and blown into a tube; mercury was 


‘distilled from cinnabar purchased in the bazaar; a 


reservoir was turned out of boxwood felled on the 
mountains; and finally, a brass scalé was cast, 
shaped, and even graduated, by a native blacksmith, 
under the superintending eye of the amateur. Such 
discipline was of infinite value in training the 
young officer to habits of self-reliance, and to 
kindly relations with those among whom his lot 
was cast, and no doubt contributed to that great 
fund of universal information for which Falconer 
was afterwards so remarkable. 

In 1832, Dr. Falconer commenced his field ex- 
plorations by an excursion to the Sub-Himalayan 
range, and from the indication of a specimen in 
the collection of his friend and colleague Captain, 
now Sir Proby T. Cautley, he was led to discover 
vertebrate fossil remains iz sité in the tertiary 
strata of the Sewalik Hills. A brief notice of the 
fact extracted from a letter appeared in the ‘Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal’ for 1832 (vol. i. 
pp. 97 and 249). The search was speedily fol- 
lowed up with characteristic energy by Captain 
Cautley in the Kalowala Pass, by means of blast- 
ing, and resulted in the discovery of more perfect 
remains, including miocene mammalian genera. 
The finding, therefore, of the fossil fauna of the 
Sewalik Hills was not’ fortuitous, but a result led 
up to by researches suggested by previous special 
study and followed out with a definite aim in 
India: Other geologists, including Govan, Her- 
bert, and a sharp-eyed observer like Jacquemont, 
had’ previously gone over the ground, but had 
failed to detect the fossil remains. Early in 1834 
Dr. Falconer gave a brief account of the Sewalik 
Hills, describing their physical features and geo- 
logical structure, with the first published section, 
shewing their relation to the Himalayahs (‘ Journ. 
Asiat. Soc. of Beng.,’ vol. iii. p. 182). The name 
‘Sewalik’ had been vaguely applied before then 


his mission to Ava. The description of these | by Rennell and others to the outer ridges of the 


remains by Mr. Clift had excited much interest in 


true Himalayahs, and the lower elevations towards 
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the plains. Dr. Falconer restricted the term 
definitely to the flanking tertiary range, which is 
commonly separated from the Himalayahs by 
valleys or Doons. The proposed name was not 
favourably received at the time by geographical 
authorities in India; but it is now universally 
adopted in geography and geology as a convenient 
and well-founded designation. Captain Herbert, 
in his mineralogical survey of the NW. Hima- 
layahs had referred the Sub-Himalayahs to the 
age of the ‘ New Red Sandstone.’ Dr. Falconer, 
on his first visit to the Sewalik Hills, inferred that 
they were of a tertiary age, and analogous to the 
Molasse of Switzerland (* Fonen: Asiat. Soc. Beng.,” 
1832, vol. i, p. 97). Thirty years of subsequent 
research by other geologists has not altered that 
determination, although our exact knowledge of 
the formation has been greatly extended. 

The researches thus begun were followed about 
the end of 1834 by the discovery by Lieutenants 
Baker and Durand of the great ossiferous deposit 
of the Sewaliks, near the valley of Markunda, 
westward of the Jumna, and below Nahun. Ca 
tain Cautley and Dr. Faleoner were immediately in 
the field, and by the joint labours of these four 
officers, a sub-tropical mammalian fossil fauna was 
brought to light, unexampled for richness and ex- 
tent in any other region then known, It included 
the earliest discovered Quadrumana, an extra- 
ordinary number of Froboscidia, belonging to 
Mastodon, Stegodon, and Elephas ; extinct species 
of Rhinoceros ; Chalicotherium ; Equus and Hip- 
parion ; Hexaprotodon, Hippupotamus, and Meryco- 
potamus ; Sus and Hippohyus ; the colossal Ru- 
minant Sivatherium, together with species of 
Camel, Giraffe, and new types of Bovide; also 
species of Cervus, Antilope, and Capra; Car- 
nivora belonging to the new genus Sivalarctos and 
Enhydriodon, Drepanodon ( Machairodus), Hyena, 
Canis, Lutra, &c.: among the Aves, species of Os- 
trich, Cranes, &c. : among the Reptilia, Monitors and 
Crocodiles of living and extinct species, the enor- 
mous tortoise, Colossochelys Atlas, with numerous 
species of Emys and Trionyx ; and among fossil 
Fish, Cyprinide and Siluride. The general facies 
of the extinct fauna exhibited a congregation of 
forms participating in European, African and 
Asiatic types. Thrown suddenly upon such rich 
materials, the ordinary means resorted to by men 
of science for determining them by comparison 
were wanting. Palzontological works or osteo- 
logical collections in that remote quarter of India 
there were none. But Falconer was not the man 
to be baffled by such discouragements. He 
appealed to the living forms abounding in the 
surrounding forests, rivers, and swamps, to supply 
the want. Skeletons of all kinds were prepared ; 
the extinct forms were compared with their nearest 
living analogues, and a series of memoirs by Dr. 
Faleoner and Captain Cautley, descriptive of the 
most remarkable of the newly discovered forms, 
appeared in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ the ‘ Journ. 
Asiat. Soc. of Beng.’ (vols. iii. to ix. inclusive), and 
in the ‘Geological Transactions.’ The Sewalik 
explorations soon attracted notice in Europe, and 
in 1837, the Wollaston medal in duplicate was 
awarded for their discoveries to Dr. Faleoner and 
Captain Cautley, by the Geological Society, the 
fountain of geological honours in England. These 
Sewalik researches, interrupted for a time by 
distant employment on other duties, were subse- 
quently resumed by Dr. Falconer in England. 

Concurrently with these researches, Dr. Fal- 
coner’s official duties as superintendent of the 
Suharunpoor Botanic Garden led him to explora- 
tions in the snowy range of the oe 
Himalayahs. In 1834 a commission was appoin 
by the Bengal government to inquire into and 
report on the fitness of India for the growth of the 
tea-plant of China. Acting on the information 
and advice supplied by Dr. Falconer (‘ Journ. Asiat. 
Soc. of Beng.,’ 1834, iii, p. 182), the commission 
recommended a trial. The government adopted 
the recommendation ; the plants were imported 
from China, and the experimental nurseries were 
placed under Falconer’s superintendence in sites 
selected by him. Tea culture has since been 
greatly extended in the N.W. Himalayahs from 
the valley of Kau in the Punjab, on thro 
the province of Kumaon. In Assam, where the 
indigenous plant was first discovered by Captain 
Charlton, the earliest attempts were failures ; but 
the cultivation has since taken such firm hold that, 
with a ready sale for the produce in England, the 
tea of the Bengal presidency bids fair to become 
one of the most important commercial exports from 
India, as Falconer indeed long ago predicted. 

In 1837 Dr. Falconer was ordered to accom 
Burnes’ second mission to Caubul, which preesded 
the Affghan war. United at Peshawur, t Food 
consisted of Burnes, Mackeson, Leech, Lord, 
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and Faleoner. Of these six officers the sole sur- 
vivor now is Wood, the explorer of the Oxus. Dr. 
Falconer first proceeded westward to Kohat and 


the lower of the valley of Bunguish, in order to 
examine the Trans-Indus portion of the salt range; 
and then in company with Lieut. Mackeson made 


for Cashmeer, where he passed the winter and 

ing, examining the natural history of the valley. 
The following summer (1838) he crossed the 
mountains to Iskardo in Bulkistan, and, by the 
aid of Rajah Ahmed Shah, traced the Shiggar 
branch of the Indus to its source in the glacier on 
the southern flank of the Mooztagh range, now 
ascertained to be 28,200 feet above the level of the 
sea, Having examined the great glaciers of Arin- 
doh and of the Brahldoh valley, he then returned 
to India, vid Cashmeer and the Punjab, towards 
the close of 1838, to resume charge of his duties at 
Suharunpoor. During the whole of this expedi- 
tion to Cashmeer, Faleoner kept copious diaries 
of extreme interest, which, it is to be hoped, are in 
a state fit for publication. 

In 1840 his health, shattered by previous attacks 
of jungle fever, rheumatic fever, dysentery, and 
disease of the liver—the results of incessant ex- 
posure, gave way; alarming indications of con- 
stitutional break-up set in, and in 1842 he was 
compelled to seek for a chance of recovery by sick 
leave to Europe, bringing the natural history col- 
lections amassed by him during years of explora- 
tion of the Himalayahs and ow of India. They 
amounted to eighty cases of dried plants and about 
fifty large cases of fossil bones, together with geo- 
logical specimens illustrative of the Himalayan 
formations from the Indus to the Gogra, and from 
the plains of the Punjab across the mountains 
north to the Mooztagh range. 

Soon after his arrival in England in the autumn 
of 1843, fresh duties devolved on him in connec- 
tion with the Sewalik fossils. Capt. Cautley had 

ted his vast collection to the British 
useum. Its extent and value may be estimated 
from the fact that it filled 214 large chests, and 
that the charges on its transmission to England 
alone amoutited to 602/. Dr. Falconer’s selected 
collection was divided between the India House 
and the British Museum ; the great mass was pre- 
sented to the former, but a large number of 
ique or choice specimens required to fill blanks 
or improve series, were presented to the latter. 
The bulk of the specimens were still imbedded in 
matrix. The authorities at the India House fitted 
up & museum room speci tow the reception of 
their acquisitions; and Sir Robert Peel’s govern- 
ment gave a liberal grant to prepare the materials 
in the national museum for exhibition in the 
paleontological gallery. Dr. Falconer was en- 
trusted with the superintendence of the work, and 
rooms were ag EN assigned to him by the 
trustees in the British Museum. The court of 
directors liberally employed him on duty, on the 
footing of service in India, and at his instance 
they a series of casts of the most remark- 
able of the Sewalik fossil forms, sets of which 
were presented to the principal museums in Eu- 
Under the — of the government 

and of the India House, an illustrated work was 
commenced, entitled ‘Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis,’ 
of which the plates of nine parts were brought out 
between 1844 and 1847; but the descriptive 
letter-press did not keep progress with the plates, 
and at the close of 1847, before the arrears could 
be brought up, Dr. Falconer was compelled, by the 
iry of his leave, to return to India. It is be- 
lieved, however, that he has left behind the manu- 
seript for several additional numbers of letter- 
Besides the Sewalik fossils proper, the 
‘Fauna Antiqua’ included illustrations of a very 
valuable and important series of mammalian re- 
mains, from the pliocene deposits of the valley of 
the Nerbudda, together with illustrations of the 
miocene fauna of the Irrawaddi and of Perim Is- 
land in the Gulf of Cambay. The great Indian 
fossil collection, unique in the richness, stupendous 
size, and fine rvation of the specimens, has 
one of the chief ornaments of 


i underwent a ruinous process of decay, 
1857, Dr. J. D. Hooker ied to the court of 
directors for the herbarium ions in the India 
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1844, p. 107); to the Zoological Society a descrip- 
tion of the ‘Gigantic Fossil Tortoise, Colossoche- 
lys Atlas,’ discovered by himself and Capt. 
Cautley (Proc. Zool. Sde., 1844, p. 85) ; and to the 
Geological Society memoirs ‘On Fossil Remains 
of Anoplotherium and Giraffe, from the Sewalik 
Hills’ (Proc. Geol. Soc., 1844, vol. iv. p. 235); and 
on ‘Dinotherium, Giraffe, and other Mammalia 
from the Gulf of Cambay’ (Quart. J. Geol. Soc., 
1845, vol. i. p. 356); to the Linnzan Society he 
communicated papers on the Asclepiad affinities 
of Cryptolepis, on Aucklandia Costus, the Cash- 
meer plant which yields the Kostos of the ancients, 
then for the first time determined; and on Nar- 
ther Assafetide, being the first determination 
also of the plant, long contested among botanists, 
which yields the assafcetida of commerce. He had 
found it growing wild in the valley of Astore, 
one of the affluents of the Indus. To the same 
society he contributed in 1847 a paper on ‘ Atha- 
lamia, a new genus of Marchantiee’ (Linn. Trans., 
vol. xx. p. 397). 

In 1848, on the retirement of the late Dr. Wal- 
lich, Dr. Faleoner was appointed his successor as 
Superintendent of the Calcutta Botanic Garden, 
and Professor of Botany in the Medical College. 
In 1850 he was deputed to the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces to examine the teak forests, which were 
threatened with exhaustion from reckless felling 
and neglected conservation. His report, suggesting 
remedial measures, was published in 1850 in the 
‘Selections from the Records of the Bengal Go- 
vernment.’ In 1852 he communicated a paper on 
the quinine-yielding Cinchonas and their intro- 
duction into India (‘Journ. Agr. Hort. Soc. of 
India,’ vol. viii. p. 13), and in the same year the 
writer of this sketch saw, in the Calcutta Botanic 
Garden, a Wardian case containing specimens of 
Cinchona calisaya, in which Falconer took great 
interest. Dr. Falconer was not atthe time cog- 
nizant of Weddell’s accurate determination of the 
species ; but he recommended a trial, and indicated 
the hilly regions in Bengal and the Neilgherries 
in Southern India as the most promising situations 
for experimental nurseries. The subject was taken 
up independently of this recommendation some 
years afterwards; the bark-yielding cinchonas 
were then introduced from South America, and are 
now thriving in India. In 1854, assisted by his 
friend the late Mr. Henry Walker, he undertook a 
‘Descriptive Catalogue of the Fossil Collections in 
the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 
which was published as a distinct work in 1859. 
In the spring of 1855 he retired from the Indian 
service, and on his return home he visited the 
Holy Land, whence he proceeded along the Syrian 
coast to Smyrna, Constantinople, and the Crimea 
during the siege of Sebastopol. 

Soon after his arrival in England, he resumed 
his paleontological researches, and in 1857 he 
communicated to the Geological Society two me- 
moirs ‘On the Species of Mastodon and Elephant 
oceurring in the Fossil State in England’ (‘ Quart. 
Journ. Geol. Soc.,’ vol. xiii. p. 308). Besides at- 
tempting to discriminate with precision the three 
British fossil elephants till then confounded under 
the name of Elephas primigenius, Dr. Falconer 
produced for the first time a synoptical table, 
showing the serial affinities of all the species of 
the Proboscidia, fossil and living, then known, of 
the former of which a large number were either 
discovered or determined by him. The same year 
he gave an account of the remarkable Purbeck 
mammalian genus ‘ Plagiaulax’ discovered by Mr. 
Beckles near Swanage (op. cit. vol. xiii. p. 261); 
this was followed in 1862 by a second paper on 
the same subject (op. cit. vol. xviii. p. 348). 
Having occupied himself during several years with 
the special investigation of the mammalian fauna 
of the pliocene as distinguished from that of the 
quaternary period of Europe, he was conducted to 
the examination of the cave fauna of Englard. 
In 1860 he communicated a memoir on the nu- 
merous ossiferous caves of Gower explored or dis- 
covered by his friend Lieutenant-Colonel Wood 
(‘ Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc.,’ vol. xvi. p. 487). The 
existence of Elephas antiquus and Rhinoceros 
hemitechus as members of the cave fauna was 
then for the first time established, and the age of 
that fauna precisely defined as posterior to the 
boulder clay or period of the glacial submergence 
of England. In 1862 Dr. Falconer communicated 
to the British Association at Cambridge an account 
of Elephas melitensis, the pigmy fossil elephant of 
Malta, discovered, with other extinct mammals, 
by his friend Captain Spratt, C.B., in the ossi- 
ferous cave of Zebbug. This unexpected form 
presented the Proboscidia in a new light to natu- 
ralists. Further researches on the general questions 
concerning the same family appeared in a memoir 
published in the Natural History Review in 1863, 
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the title of which but inadequately indicated the 
range of the subjects discussed. 

While exploring the Himalayahs in his early 
days, Falconer’s attenticn had been closely directed 
to the physical features which distinguished them 
from mountain ranges in temperate regions, and 
more especially to the general absence from their 
southern valleys of the great lakes so common in 
corresponding situations in the Alps, When the 
hypothesis of the excavation of lake basins by 
glacial action was brought forward, he took a share 
in the discussion and combated the view by an 
appeal to the contradictory evidence furnished by 
the Himalayuhs, the lakes of Lombardy, and the 
Dead Sea. (Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society, 1864, p. 38, and Reaper, March and 
April, 1864.) In connection with this subject it 
may be mentioned that his last public act was to 
advocate the grant of 100/. by the Council of the 
Royal Society to Sir Henry James, for accurately 
determining by levelling the amount of depression 
of the Dead Sea below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

For nearly thirty years Dr. Falconer had been 
engaged more or less with the investigation of a 
subject which has lately occupied much of the 
attention both of men of science and of the edu- 
cated classes generally, viz. the proofs of the 
remote antiquity of the human race. In 1833, 
fossil bones procured from a great depth in the 
ancient alluvium of the valley of the Ganges in 
Hindostan were erroneously figured and published 
as human. The subject attracted considerable 
attention at the time in India. It was in 1835, while 
this interest was still fresh, Dr. Falconer and Capt. 
Cautley discovered the remains of the gigantic 
miocene fossil tortoise of India, which by its 
colossal size realized the mythological conception of 
the tortoise which sustained the world on his back 
(Geolog. Trans. 2nd ser., vol. v., 1837, p. 499). 


About the same time several species of fossil 
Quadrumana were discovered in the Sewalik Hills, 
one of which was thought to have exceeded in 
size the Ourang-outang, while another was hardly 
distinguishable by millimetrical differences from 
the living ‘Hoonuman’ monkey of the Hindoos. 
Coupling these facts with the occurrence of certain 
existing species, and of the camel, giraffe, horse, 
&c. in the Sewalik fauna, and with the further 
important fact that the plains of the valley of the 
Ganges had undergone no late submergence and 
passed through no stage of glacial refrigeration to 
interrupt the previous tranquil order of physical 
conditions, Dr. Falconer and Capt. Cautley were 
so impressed with the conviction that the human 
race might have been early inhabitants of India, 
that they were constantly on the look-out for the up- 
turning of the relics of man, or of his works, from 
the miocene strata of the Sewalik Hills. In their 
account of the gigantic tortoise, after discussing 
the paleontological and mythological bearings of 
the case, they sum up by stating ‘The result at 
which we have arrived is, that there are fair 
grounds for entertaining the belief that the Colos- 
sochelys Atlas may have lived down to an early 
epoch of the human period and become extinct 
since.’ (Proceed. Zool. Soc. 1844, p. 85). 


Ten years later Dr. Falconer resumed the subject 
in India, while investigating the fossil remains of 
the Jumna. In May 1858, having the same inguiry 
in view, while occupied with his cave researches, he 
communicated a letter to the Council of the Geolo- 
gical Society, which suggested and led to the explo- 
ration of the Brixham cave, and the discovery in it 
of flint implements of great antiquity associated with 
the bones of extinct animals. In conjunction with 
Professor Ramsay and Mr. Pengelly he drew up a 
report on the subject, which, communicated in the 
autumn of the same year, to the Councils of the 
Royal and Geological Societies, excited the in- 
terest of men of science in the case. Following up 
the same object he immediately afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Sicily, to examine the ossiferous caves 
there, and discovered the ‘Grotto di Maceagnone,’ 
in which flint implements of great antiquity were 
found adhering to the roof matrix mingled with 
remains of hyznas, now extinct in Europe. An 
account of this important case was communicated 
to the Geological Society (‘ Quart. Journ. of Geol. 
Soe.’ 1859, vol. xvii. p. 99). Having examined 
the collection of M. Boucher de Perthes, on his 
route to Sicily, he was impressed with the authen- 
ticity of some of the flint implements discovered 
in the valley of the Somme, and urged his friend 
Mr. Prestwich, who is of the highest authority in 
this branch of geology, to proceed there and inyes- 
tigate the conditions of the cave. This led to 
Mr. Prestwich’s celebrated memoir on the flint- 
yielding quaternary deposits of the Somme. 
(Philosoph. Trans., 1859). Thus, in 1859, the 
subject of the antiquity of the human race, which 
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had previously been generally discredited among 
men of science, was again launched upon fresh 
evidence in both the stratigraphical and the cave 
aspects. Since then it has been actively followed 
up by numerous inquirers, and Dr. Falconer him- 
self was contemplating, and had indeed actually 
commenced, a work on ‘Primeval Man.’ In 1863 
Dr. Falconer took an active share in the singularly 
rplexed discussion of the cause célébre of the 
Somes jaw of Moulin-Quignon ; and, in the con- 
ference of English and French men of science held 
in France, he expressed doubts as to its authen- 
ticity, but in that guarded and cautious manner 
which was characteristic of him (Nat. Hist. Rev. 
1863, p. 423). In the spring of last year, he called 
attention in the 7imes to the remarkable works 
of art by ‘Primeval Man’ discovered by his 
friends Messrs. Lartet and Henry Christy in 
the ossiferous caves of the Dordogne, and in 
September he accompanied his intimate friend 
Professor Busk to Gibraltar, to examine caves in 
which marvellously well preserved remains of 
man and mammals, of great antiquity, had been 
discovered. Before starting, he draw up, in con- 
junction with Mr. Busk, a preliminary report on 
the specimens brought from Gibraltar to this 
country, which was presented to the British Asso- 
ciation at Bath. He attached great importance to 
the results of this expedition, and on his return 
home he at once commenced a careful examination 
of the fossil remains of Gibraltar, the results of 
which he intended to have elaborated in conjunction 
with those of his explorations in Sicily into a 
separate work on the Mediterranean Cave-Fauna. 

But his labours were at anend. He suffered 
considerably from exposure and fatigue on his re- 
turn journey through Spain from Gibraltar, so that 
the inclement winter told with additional force 
upon a constitution naturally susceptible of cold, and 
weakened by long residence and exposure in India. 
On the 19th of January, on his return froma meeting 
of the Council of the Royal Society, he felt depressed 
and feverish. The attack speedily became deve- 
loped into acute rheumatism, complicated with bron- 
chitis and congestion of the lungs, which proved 
fatal on the morning of the 31st of January. On the 
4th of February his remains were committed to their 
last resting-place, at Kensal Green, in the presence 
of a large number of his sorrowing friends and 
fellow-labourers. 

From what has been said, it is obvious that Fal- 
coner did enough during his life-time to render his 
name immortal in science, as one of the greatest 
palzontologists who ever lived. But the work 
which he published was but a small fraction of that 
which he accomplished. The amount of scientific 
knowledge which has perished with him is prodi- 
gious, for he was cautious to a fault; he never 
liked to commit himself to an opinion until he was 
sure that he was right; and he has died in the ful- 
ness of his power, before hisrace wasrun. Insum- 
ming up the character of this remarkable man, whose 
loss will be deeply felt by all, lovers of science and 
those who knew him well can best appreciate his 
fearlessness of opposition when truth was to be 
evolved, his originality of observation and depth 
of thought, his penetrating and discriminating 
judgment, his extraordinary memory, the scru- 
= care with which he ascribed to every man 

due, and his honest and powerful advocacy of 
that cause which his strong intellect led him to 
adopt ; whilst they, more than others, will have oc- 
easion to deplore the death of a staid adviser, a 
most genial companion, and a hearty friend. His 
place, indeed, no man can fill. 








THE ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL 
SOCIETY'S MEDAL. 


5 ly announcement that the Royal Astronomical 
Society has this year awarded its gold medal to 
Professor Bond will be hailed with universal satis- 
faction by those interested in the science which he 
has so ably cultivated. At the anniversary meet- 
ing of the society, held on Friday, Mr. Warren De 
La Rue, under whose auspices the Society has taken 
such a large stride in its path of usefulness, accord- 
ing to custom, accompanied the announcement by 
an address, which should add greatly to the pleasure 
of the medallist, so warmly does it appreciate the 
work done by the transatlantic astronomer, who 
has for so long had the finest telescope in the world 
to use, and has used it so well. The address is too 
long to be reproduced in ertenso, but we give 
several extracts from it, reserving our report of the 
other business done at the meeting for a future 
occasion. 
: Mr. De La Rue commenced by observing, that 
when father and son have worked zealously to- 
gether in the same direction, and especially in those 





cases where the son has succeeded to the position 
created and held for a number of years by the 
father, it is extremely difficult to draw any line of 
demarcation, from which to date the commence- 
ment of the son’s independent career, or the cessa- 
tion of the momentum imparted to the course of 
activity by the father. This is especially the case 
with respect to the late Professor W.C. Bond and 
his son, Professor George Phillips Bond, to whom 
the council have awarded the highest mark of dis- 
tinction this society can confer. 

‘In the estimate formed of his scientific work, 
the professional astronomer is generally placed 
somewhat at a disadvantage in comparison with 
the amateur. In the case of the latter, the whole 
of his work is weighed in the balance, while, in 
the case of the former, large deductions are made 
from his labours as belonging properly to the 
duties of his official position. An official astro- 
nomer, in this age of zealous activity and speedy 
publication, inaugurated I believe by the example 
of the present Director of our own Royal Obser- 
vatory, may, consequently, produce much good 
and original work without his name coming with 
due prominence before his peers, so long as that 
work falls, or rather appears to fall, within the 
range of his official duties. . . . 

‘ Unquestionable evidence that Prof. G. P. Bond 
has done more for his science than even a scru- 
pulous discharge of his duty demanded, was given 
by the appearance of the ‘Annals of the Astrono- 
mical Observatory of Harvard College,’ vol. iii. 
1862. At first sight, indeed, that volume might 
appear to be nothing beyond a record of excellent, 
but, nevertheless, official work: when, however, 
I shall presently come to speak of its details, it 
will, i doubt not, be conceded that it belongs in a 
great measure to the category of private labour 
independent of official duty.’ 

After stating that Professor G. P. Bond had 
been a most active contributor to astronomical dis- 
covery and methods for a long series of years, and 
that, besides his great and indeed unique work 
on the comet of 1858, an amount of good work 
had been accomplished by him which fully entitled 
him to the distinction now conferred upon him, Mr. 
De La Rue remarked that ‘his earlier exertions ap- 
pear to have been directed to the discovery of comets 
and the computation of their orbits, and in the 
Report of the Committee of Harvard College he is 
mentioned as having detected independently seven 
of those bodies. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that so zealous an observer of these strange visitors, 
about the nature of which so little is known, 
should have been one of the most successful and 
assiduous observers of so splendid a comet as that 
of Donati. It was also a natural consequence that 
Professor Bond should have desired to compare 
his own results with those of other observers, but 
it was by no means a necessary sequence that he 
should have entailed upon himself the enormous 
labour of collecting, systematically arranging, and 
reducing, the whole of the data resulting from this 
comparison, 

‘The circumstances attending the apparition of 
the comet of 1858 were peculiarly favourable ; its 
early discovery by Dr. Donati, while yet a faint 
telescopic object, and the prediction of its great 
brilliancy and splendour, having had the effect of 
directing the attention of a great number of as- 
tronomers to this remarkable body. Hence, in the 
history of cometary observations, there has never 
been collected so large a mass of observations as 
in the case of Donati’s comet, the absence of 
moonlight, the short duration of twilight, and the 
remarkable continuance of clear weather during 
the most important part of the comet's apparition, 
largely contributing to this result. The Lestusns 
of the sky, which served as a background to the 
comet, was peculiarly favourable to the delineation 
of the fainter outlines and peculiar features of this 
splendid visitor, which was visible to the naked 
eye from August 19 to December 9, one hundred 
and twelve days. The whole period of visibility in 
the telescope extended from June 2, 1858, to 
March 4, 1859, an interval of two hundred and 
seventy-five days. One of the most successful 
workers in recording the phenomena of this comet 
was Professor G. P. Bond, and the sketches and 
drawings made at the Observatory of Harvard 
College form the main contribution to the splendid 
graphic illustrations which are a remarkable fea- 
ture of this altogether remarkable production. The 
pains taken to insure a truthful representation of 
this comet of 1858, both in its eye- and telescope- 
features, few are better able than myself to appre- 
ciate; and Iam able, from my own practical ex- 
perience, to state that the success which has 
attended these efforts has been deservedly won by 
battling with greater difficulties than would pro- 
bably be imagined by the uninitiated.’ 
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The comprehensiveness of Professor Bond's 
work is next referred to; it will be at once re- 
cognized by an enumeration of the various sections 
into which it is divided. They are as follows:— 

Figure and Position of the Tail; Observations 
upon the Secondary Tails; Reduction of Observa- 
tions upon the Figure and Position of the Tail; 
Probable Errors of Observations of the Tail; On 
the Deflection of the Tail; Columnar Structure of 
the Tail; Reduction of Observations on the 
Secondary Tails; The Nucleus and Envelopes; 
On the Outline of the Head of the Comet ; On the 
Branches and Central Darkness of the Tail; The 
Nucleus; The Envelopes; The outer faint Veil; 
On the Direction and Initial Axis of the Tail; 
Summary of the Contents of the Volume. 

The sections which relate to the figure, dimen- 
sions, and positions of the tail, from its first ap- 
pearance on August 14,1858, seventy-three days after 
its discovery, when it was first seen at Copenhagen 
by D’ Arrest and at Vienna by Homstein, until the 
last recorded observation at Santiago, in Chili, by 
Moesta, on February 7, 1859, give the remarks, ver- 
batim, in the language in which they were written, 
alphabetically arranged under the same date, ac- 
cording to the names of the observers, sixty-seven 
in number. From June 2 to September 8, the 
Earth was on the north side of the plane of the 
orbit, and on the latter day crossed the line of 
nodes, giving an opportunity for observations on 
the figure of a section of the tail in a plane at 
right angles with the comet’s orbit. After the 
middle of September the tail was presented in 
nearly its full-length proportions: within a day or 
two of the perihelion passage on September 30, 
the axis of the tail was brought to a position at 
right angles to the line of vision, and, ten or 
twelve days later, when the comet had reached its 
least distance from the Earth, its profile was 
almost precisely that of a section in the plane of 
the orbit. Professor Bond remarks that where so 
little is known, @ priori, respecting the actual 
figure, there is an obvious advantage to be de- 
rived from these accidental circumstances of its 
position, by which the influence of perspective 
foreshortening has, in a great measure, been 
eliminated. 

In order to recognize and explain any errors or 
ambiguities in the observations themselves, a pro- 
visional chart was constructed, showing the path of 
the comet and the position of the tail among the 
neighbouring constellations. This chart naturally 
gave confidence and insured accuracy in the 
subsequent discussion of the observations, which 
are duly ‘ weighted’ according to the dependence 
which can be placed upon them. 

Lastly, the normal outlines of the tails are given 
in a series of charts which represent the final 
results deduced from the whole series of observa- 
tions between September 16th and October 17th, 
referred to the common epoch foreach date of 7h. 
mean solar time at the Observatory of Harvard 
College. The figure of the tail is preserved free 
from any considerable distortion by the method 
adopted for the projection; namely, on a tangent 
cylinder, the position of which, in regard to the 
path of the comet, was selected with that view. 

After having given an idea of the comprehen- 
siveness of the first seven sections of Professor 
Bond’s work on the comet of 1858, the speaker 
referred to those s which treat of the telescopic 
observations of the nucleus and envelopes—which 
are characterized by the same care, skill, and 
resource, though the difficulties of dealing with the 
discrepancies must have been enormously greater. 


Professor Bond gives in his work a plate sen 
senting the drawings or engravings of the n 

and envelopes in the form they reached him, A 
cursory inspection of this collection will suffice to 
show how great is the diversity of portraiture of 
the same object, even when made at about the 
same period of absolute time. 

The form of the head of the comet received con- 
siderable attention; the result was such as to 
show that its outline did not accord with a 
bola, but that its contour was nearly that of a 
eatenary curve. Advantage has been taken by 
Professor Bond of the apparition of Comet IIL, 
1860, and, more recently, of the great Comet of 
1861, to test some of the hypotheses discussed in 
reference to the Comet of 1858, notably the pheno- 


_mena of the successive throwing off of a series of 





envelopes from the nucleus, and the diminution of 
their elevation velocities as they receded from it. 
A recent careful revision of these phenomena has, 
according to the Report of Professor Bond for 
1864, completely confirmed the results previously 
announced. 

Before issing the consideration of the vo- 
lume on the comet of 1858, Mr. De La Rue added 
a few words in honour of Mr. Josiah Quincy, of 
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Boston, who defrayed the expenses of the letter- 
press of the volume, and of the twenty-four gen- 
tlemen of Boston, Waterton, Cambridge, and 
Salem, who subscribed the funds necessary to 
cover the cost of the unrivalled engravings with 
which it is illustrated. It is most creditable to 
these gentlemen that they so fully appreciated the 
importance of doing ample justice to the labours 
of the Director of the Observatory of Harvard 
College, and enabled him to lay before the public 
such a written and graphic record as could not fail 
to attract the attention and obtain the confidence 
of the astronomical world. It should be remem- 
bered that the observatory in question is not an 
institution endowed with ample funds to meet all 
its requirements, but that, on the contrary, appeals 
for aid to patriotic citizens have frequently been 
necessary, and have always been generously re- 
sponded to whenever any object of scientific im- 
portance could be thus advanced. 


Passing from this splendid addition to our know- 
1 of the physical phenomena of comets, Mr. De 
La Rue next referred to a very important step made 
by Professor Bond in connection with the theory of 
planetary perturbation. It is well known that 
when the eccentricity and the inclination of the 
orbit of the disturbed planet are considerable, 
the problem of three bodies presents difficul- 
ties which have baffled the efforts of the most con- 
summate mathematicians since the time of Newton. 
Fortunately, when the question relates to the 
computation of the perturbations of the principal 
bodies of the planetary system, such difficulties 
are not found to exist. But with comets, which re- 
volve in orbits of every degree of excentricity, and 
inclined at angles of all degrees of magnitude 
with respect to the ecliptic, the case is different. 
The chief merit of improving and applying this 
method of computation must, in all fairness, be 
assigned to Professor Encke. Nevertheless, Encke 
and other German astronomers were to a very 
great extent anticipated by Professor G. P. Bond, 
whose suggestions were made so early as the month 
of May 1849, in a paper published in vol. iv. of 
the ‘Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences,’ whereas Encke’s labours bear date 
from 1851. It is but right, however, to add that 
at the time when Professor Encke communicated 
his researches to the Berlin Academy he was to- 
tally unaware of Professor Bond's previously * 
published paper on the same subject. 


Mr. De La Rue next adverted to the magnificent 
monographs of Saturn in ‘ The Annals of the Astro- 
nomical Observatory of Harvard College,’ vol. ii. 
parti. Although the chief merit of that elabo- 
rate treatise is due to Prof. W. C. Bond, a reference 
to the initials of the various observers brings out 
prominently the great part taken by his son in 
‘two very important series of observations con- 
nected with the physical history of that interesting 
planet, namely, in the first place those which in 
1848 led to his discovery of the Eighth Satellite 
Hyperion, independently of and simultaneously 

Mr. Lassell; and in the second place, obser- 
vations of a peculiar luminous appearance within 
the then so-called inner ring, together with a 
dusky belt crossing the planet, in such a position 
that it could not be mistaken for the shadow of the 
bright rings on the ball, which shadow was seen 
at the same time in its proper place. I need 
searcely say that it was the dusky ring of Saturn 
that was then for the first time noticed, though it 
was only subsequently recognized as such when, 
on Noy. 15, 1850, Mr. Tuttle, of the Harvard 
Observatory, suggested that the existence of a 
new ring of a dusky character would explain the 
phenomena. Mr. Dawes subsequently, namely, 
on the 25th and 29th of the same month, disco- 
vered this same ring, independently, with a re- 
fractor by Merz, of “ inches aperture.’ The 
address concluded as follows :— 


‘I believe Iam right in stating that the only 
orbit of Hyperion yet published was computed by 
Professor G. P. Bond, from his own observations. 
He has also published an analytical investigation 
of the question of the stability of Saturn’s rings, in 
which he arrived at the unexpected conclusion that 
they are in a fluid state. 

‘Among other titles to our esteem for him as an 
astronomer must be mentioned his share in the 
adaptation of the great Refractor of Harvard Col- 
lege to the observations of very small stars in zones 
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of declination, the first-fruits of the plan being a 
catalogue of 5,500 stars near the Equator, forming 
vol. i, part ii. of the above-named “ Annals,” the 
observations having been made by himself and 
Mr. Tuttle. 

‘This plan, it will be remembered, consists partly 
in recording, by the electric method, the times of 
transit of stars as they cross certain vertical lines 
drawn on a piece of transparent mica attached to 
the diaphragm of the spider-line micrometer. 
The electric recording apparatus is that originally 
contrived by the late W. C. Bond and his two sons, 
in which the movement of the recording barrel is 
regulated by their well-known spring governor. 
On the piece of transparent mica exhibiting the 
transit lines, is also drawn a series of horizontal 
lines, 10” of declination apart, grouped into threes 
and sixes, to indicate half-minutes and minutes, the 
former denoted by making every third line some- 


what longer than the adjoining ones, and the latter | 


by causing every sixth line to extend quite across 
the slip of mica. By means of a cross-light illu- 
mination the lines are made to appear white on a 
dark ground. ‘The observer, with the aid of an 
assistant, whose office it is to record the declina- 
tions, magnitudes, &c., has it in his power to give 
the elements of position and magnitude of each 
star at the rate of seven per minute, the average 
frequency of observations being ‘only two in each 
minute.” Since Professor G. P, Bond's appoint- 
ment to the direction of Harvard Observatory in 
1859 these zone observations have been diligently 
continued ; and in his report for 1864 it is stated 
that the region between + 1° 00/ and 1° 10’ had 
been nearly completed, and that great progress 
had been made in the zones between 1° 10’ and 
1° 20’. 

‘There is one claim to recognition I, of all per- 
sons, must not pass over without notice—namely, 
the first application of photography to astronomical 
observations ; for it was my seeing in the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 a lunar photograph, which emanated 
from this Observatory, that stimulated me to 
undertake experiments in that direction. The 
first application of photography to the delineation 
of our satellite and some of the fixed stars I had 
attributed to Prof. W. C. Bond, in connection 
with Messrs. Whipple and Black, of Boston ; but 
I am informed that it originated with G. P. Bond, 
to whom, therefore, in conjunction with these last- 
named gentlemen, the merit of this important step 
must be assigned. 

‘In 1851 Prof. G. P. Bond visited Europe, and 
his reception at the principal astronomical estab- 
lishments, and especially at the Classical Obser- 
vatory of Pulkowa, as detailed in the ‘ Annals of 
Harvard College Observatory,’ vol. i. part i.,* may 
perhaps be regarded as evincing something more 
than the ordinary courteous weleome due to a 
stranger. In 1863 he again visited Europe, when 
I had the pleasure of making his acquaintance, 
and I am convinced that on this, as on the occasion 
of his previous visit, Professor G. P. Bond not 
only gained many personal friends, but also the 
high opinion and respect of those astronomers 
with whom he came into contact.’ 





M. VAN BENEDEN’S EXPLORATION 
OF THE TROU DES NUTONS. 


N VAN BENEDEN, who in conjunction with 
+ M. E. Dupont, has been exploring the Trou 
des Nutons near Furfooz, has communicated to 
the Belgian Academy a very satisfactory account 
of the progress of the explorations, 

At a short distance from this bone-cave they 
have opened another, and the results are so extra- 
ordinary that they anticipate the detailed descrip- 
tion by the following compte rendu :— 

‘In the Tron des Nutons we found flint imple- 
ments, objects worked in bone, fragments of wood, 
charcoal, and pieces of pottery, Here we find in 
addition human remains, jaws of beaver, and of 
glutton, associated with the remains of bear (not 
the cave-bear), reindeer, goat, ox, wild-boar, shrew, 
vole, many birds, species of Helix (pomatia, ar- 
bustorum, lapicida, cellaria), and Unio batava, 
which still is found in the Meuse. 

‘The human remains consist of a frontal bone 
of an infant, very remarkable for the elevation of 
the forehead and its extraordinary thinness. 
There is no elevation representing the super- 
ciliary eminences or the glabella, and the or- 
bital arch is perfectly rounded inwards from 
the superciliary notch. There are no traces of 
frontal sinuses, and the crest which generally 
separates the temporal depression from the fore- 


head is entirely wanting. 





* Appendix, pp. clviii.—clx. inclusive. 
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‘Another frontal bone is very incomplete ; it is 
evidently, however, that of an adult. The superci- 
liary eminences are equally undefined, but well- 
developed as the forehead is in the other specimen, 
it is but little marked in this one, It is a bone 
strongly depressed, and having a common thick- 
ness, and the frontal sinuses are of the usual 
shape. A humerus, a femur, a tibia, a fibula, a por- 
tion of an iliac bone, of a scapula, and of a 
clavicle, have also been found. These remains, 
like the frontal bones, indicate individuals of 
different age. 

‘The beaver is represented by a perfect lower 


jaw, and the glutton by a half of the same 


bone. The bear is represented by a vertebral 
column, nearly complete, the bones from the second 
cervical vertebra to the third caudal having 
been recovered, including the sacrum and the 
majority of the ribs with a part of the sternum. 
It is notably smaller than che cave-bear. 

‘We have found one skull of the goat entire, 
very well preserved, and nearly allied to our do- 
mestic species. 

‘A species of ox, of I know not what species, is 
represented by a pretty complete lower jaw, the 
lower haif of the cannon bone, and two phalanges.’ 

The announcement concludes with a promise 
of a detailed description as soon as possible. 


THE PANTASCOPIC CAMERA. 


OME of our readers, perhaps, may lately have 
seen some strangely panoramic photographs, 
which at once strike the eye as something new. 
These are the productions of a very beautiful con- 
trivance, which was brought before the Photo- 
graphic Society at their last meeting, and which is 
really a new power in photographic representation, 
as pictures embracing 120° can now be readily 
taken. 

The construction of the Pantascopic Camera, the 
name given to the instrument which produces these 
marvels, is based upon the fact that if a lens re- 
volves about a pivot placed immediately under its 
optical centre, and if the image be received upon 
the interior of a cylinder, placed behind and con- 
centric with it, the image is stationary, notwith- 
standing the rotation of the lens. M. Martens, of 
Paris, long ago applied this fact to taking pictures 
on curved Daguerreotype plates. 





The necessity of having collodion pictures on flat 
plates led to many attempts to receive the image 
of the revolving lens upon such a plate. Messrs. 
Martens, Garella, Sutton, and Holmer have pub- 
lished the methods by which they attempted 
a solution of the problem. There are others, as 
Messrs. Rawlinson (of Keswick) and Stuart (re- 
siding in India), who have merely shown more 
or less perfect results in the same direction, 
without making public the modes by which those 
results were obtained. The Pantascopic Camera 
differs not only from all these in most of its 
details, but essentially in the principle of its 
mechanism. 

The peculiar motions of the plate and lens are 
given directly by simple mechanical means, in- 
stead of by complicated guide-curves, and auto- 
matic movement is applied to the instrument 
by means of a spring or falling weight, by which 
alone such an equality of motion can be obtained 
as to enable the pictures taken by a moving lens to 
eompete with those taken by a stationary one, 
To the instrument in its more perfect form a 
clockwork is attached below the camera; to this a 
fly is attached, the arms of which turn, so as to 
be made to present a greater or less resistance to 
the air, and thereby to regulate the speed of the 
instrument at pleasure. 

This arrangement causes the camera, carrying 
the carriage and dark slide, to have a movement of 
rotation round the central pivot, which is fixed im- 
mediately below the optical centre of the lens, 
while the carriage has a movement of translation 
in the opposite direction from one end of the rail 
which supports it upon the camera to the opposite 
end, As the latter is fixed while the camera moves, 
the plate travels across the central opening of the 
camera proper. The dimensions of the disk have 
a definite relation to the focus of the lens, and thus 
determine accurately the rate of the traverse. On 
the perfection of this adjustment, and on the de- 
termination of the (practically) true optical centre, 
depends the bet ab of definition of the instrument. 

rn the production of the views the central 
pencils only of the lens are employed, so that the 
resulting picture may be looked upon as consisting 
of a juxtaposition of an infinite numberof narrow 
portions of it. It results from this, that the 
picture is absolutely free from distortion, and in 
this particular crops out the great value of the 
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invention ; for it is obvious that a means is thus 
most conveniently afforded of applying photography 
to surveying and even to geodesy, as our friends 
across the channel have long been trying to do, 
and with some success, although they have not had 
the advantage of the pantascopic lens. Thus two 
views of 120° and 120° may read 360° if required 
—taken from the extremities of a measured base 
line, with compass bearings of some of the more 
prominent objects, will render acomplete mapping 
of a region possible in-doors ; the field-work being 
limited to a few observations with a theodolite, and 
the taking of the views. 

That the pictures are ornamental, and artistic, 
and photographically excellent as well as useful, 
we venture to assert with Mr. Mayall, in spite of 
some adverse criticism from a ‘high art’ point of 
view. We venture to think, however, that some 
of the remarks made at the meeting of the Photo- 
graphic Society, to which we have alluded, were 
more curious than satisfactory. One gentleman 
is reported to have said that he would represent 
neither nature nor art in panoramic perspective, 
but each with its own dignity, as seen in plane per- 
spective, preferring a line picture to a panorama, 
and he would not extend the view laterally so as to 
lose all dignity and grandeur in the vertical dimen- 
sions. Of course this gentleman may cut up the 
panoramic pictures, or Turner's even, so as to in- 
clude only a visual angle of 20° or even 2°, but—to 
the uninitiated, at all events—such a process would 
be more like spoiling a picture than producing one. 

Let the ‘Pantascopic Company’ try their hands 
on some of nature’s masterpieces by shore and 
river and mountain. By this means they may 
indeed justify the first art criticism on the ordinary 
photographs, that they were ‘bits of pictures,’ but 
they will as assuredly earn the thanks of all true 
artists. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 








Tue Scientific Review and Journal of the In- 
ventors’ Institute is the name of a new monthly 
periodical announced by Messrs. Cassell. Its 
objects are ‘to record lucidly and faithfully from 
month to month the progress of science both at 
home and abroad. . . . It will moreover be the 
accredited organ of the “ Inventors’ Institute.” ’ 
The first number is to appear at the beginning of 
next month. 

Wr learn from The Nautical Magazine that a 
signal gun now announces the time to the citizens 
of Melbourne. Two 32-pounders have been 
mounted at the Melbourne University, and at one 
p-m. each day one of these pieces is discharged. 
At present the discharge is timed by a chrono- 
meter, but as soon as a wire can be laid down it 
will be fired from the Observatory by electricity. 


An extremely interesting result has been re- 
cently established by M. Cloez, and reported and 
endorsed by the celebrated chemist, Wéhler. A 
meteoric stone fell on May 14, 1864, at Orgueil, in 
France ; and a careful analysis of this stone showed 
that, besides the usual inorganic constituents, it 
contained 6 per cent. of a black amorphous 
organic substance—a kind of humus, which con- 
sisted of the organic elements, carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, in proportions quite similar to those 
in which they occur in lignite and peat. M. 
Wohler reports other cases of a somewhat similar 
character, but none so conclusive as that just 
mentioned; and he infers from all the facts 
that no doubt appears to exist, that wherever 
meteorites come from, organic matter, and hence 
probably organized matter—organisms in fact— 
must also have an existence. That the meteorites 
should contain volatile and decomposible sub- 
stances is not inconsistent with the fact of their 
incandescence, for this may have been produced 
suddenly, and affected their surface only, not 
penetrating to the interior of the mass. 











THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWER AND 
DARWIN. 


T is related that in a certain ‘case’ where the 
defendant had not a leg to stand upon, his 
counsel’s brief contained instructions ‘to abuse the 
plaintiff's attorney.’ In like manner the ‘ British 
Quarterly Reviewer’ finds it convenient to make 
remarks on my supposed ‘youth’ and ‘ warmth of 
temper’ (referring to both ¢wice in the course of his 
reply), while he does not attempt to disprove my 
main charge, viz. that his statements would give 
to any reader, previously unacquainted with the 
subject, a totally false idea of the nature of the 





Darwinian hypothesis and of the reception it has 
met with among men of science. 

That the extract from Dr. Hitchcock's work did 
not originally refer to Darwin was perfectly clear 
to every one; but the very point of my objection 
was, that the Reviewer himself applied it to 
Darwin—first, by putting it as a note to a state- 
ment that ‘development’ or ‘origin of species by 
natural selection’ (using the very title of Darwin’s 
work) ‘was unlicensed and unrecognized in the 
domain of science ;’ and then by adding himself: 
‘We do not think anything in this extract unwar- 
ranted, even though Mr. Darwin has added his 
name,’ &c. If this is not making Dr. Hitchcock’s 
words refer to Darwin’s doctrines as well as to 
Lamarck’s, there is no meaning in language. 

Again, the Reviewer's own extracts from Mill’s 
Logic (the meaning of which I think I fairly gave 
from memory in a few words) answer my purpose 
completely, for the man who, in the opinion of one 
of the first thinkers of the age, has produced ‘an 
unimpeachable example of a legitimate hypothesis,’ 
and has performed ‘« wonderful feat of scientific 
knowledge and ingenuity,’ must certainly have 
reasoned logically and well, and cannot honestly 
be stigmatized as ‘foolish,’ ‘ unscientific,’ and 
‘absurd,’ words which the Reviewer has applied to 
Darwin or his work. 


The continued opposition of a few of our oldest | 


geologists cannot be held to prove Darwin’s ‘ entire 
abandonment of geology,’ still less that ‘ nothing 
can be more foolish than the supposition that some 
strata are so lost that no trace of them can be 
found.’ The Reviewer may find something that 
he will perhaps consider far ‘more foolish’ in the 
annual addresses for 1863 and 1864 of the late 
President of the Geological Society, Professor 
Ramsay, in which he adduces an immense mass of 
facts to prove that in the Paleozoic series alone 
there are ten distinct breaks in the succession of 
strata, each probably indicating a longer time than 
that occupied by a single formation; and then 
states his opinion that ‘each of these breaks im- 
plies a lost epoch.’ In the same address Professor 
Ramsay speaks of ‘Mr. Darwin’s more philoso- 
phical argument of descent with modification.’ 

I have purposely avoided introducing new sub- 
jects of discussion, it being simply my object to 
show that, however hard the ‘ British Quarterly 
Reviewer’ may have succeeded in hitting me, his 
own reply has confirmed rather than disproved the 
charges in my first letter. A. R. W. 

THE PROBLEM OF MAHOMET’S COFFIN. 

Royal Institution, Feb. 9. 

MONG the ‘Scientific Notes’ in your paper 
for January 28 there occurs the following 
passage in reference to M. Plateau’s investiga- 
tion :—‘ We should, however, remark that there is 
a very common experiment in which a needle is 
made to suspend itself in the centre of a coil of 
wire, in opposition to the force of gravity, upon a 
galvanie current being sent through the coil.’ 
Such, I believe, is not the case, although the ex- 
periment is often quoted by eminent writers in 
scientific works. Professor William Thomson, in 
a note to an article of his in the ‘ Phil. Mag.’ for 
October 1850, writes as follows :—‘ It is, I believe, 
often thought that this problem (the suspension of 
“ Mahomet’s coffin”) is solved in the experiment in 
which a needle is attracted into a galvanic helix 
held with its axis vertical; but I have convinced 
myself that the needle always touches somewhere 
on the sides of the tube (if there be one round it) 
or on the wire of the helix: and I have also ascer- 
certained that, when a powerful helix is used with 
(in place of the needle) a tin-p!ate cylinder, even 
if it be very little less in diameter than the inner 
cylindrical surface of the helix, there is never 
stable equilibrium without contact between them.’ 

I have myself made many experiments on this 
subject, and they entirely agree with Professor 
Thomson's statement. There is, however, another 
experiment which bears upon the problem of 
Mahomet’s coffin, and which was performed by 
Professor Tyndall in one of his recent lectures in 
the Royal Institution. Professor Tyndall referred 
the experiment in the first place to Franklin, it 
having been afterwards revived by M. Srtsezek of 
Pesth. It is a very beautiful one, and as it may 
be new to many of your readers, I apixend a 
description of it. A piece of gold leaf, about two 
and a half inches long and an inch and a quarter 
wide, was cut into the form of a kite, one end 
forming an obtuse and the other an acute angle. 
A large Leyden jar, with an elevated knob, having 
been charged, the gold leaf, lying on a bit of 
paper, was presented to it. It was sometimes 
necessary to detach the leaf by the blade of a 
penknife; but, when detached, it sprang towards 
the knob, but stopped within two inches of it, and 
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remained hovering in the air. Its tail waved like 
the tail of a fish, and when a point projected from 
its side it rotated continually. he jar, when 
carried through the room, was followed by the fish, 
which continued to swim in the presence of the 
knob for nearly an hour. With smaller jars and 
smaller fragments of gold the same experiment 
may be made. W. F. Barrett. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 


VIENNA. 

Acapemy or Screxcrs.—Jan, 11.—Baron Von 
Sacken read a paper ‘On the Objects of Anti- 
quity Discovered on the Lange Wand near Neu- 
stadt.. He remarked on the careful study of 
antiquarian objects in bronze as forming almost 
the sole source of our acquaintance with the 
civilization of pre-Roman times in European coun- 
tries, and indicates that the question whether these 
articles were imported or of home-manufacture, 
is the main point to which these investigations 
should be directed. The objects found on the 
Lange Wand, a long rocky mountain, near Neu- 
stadt, may be divided into two groups. Thirty 
years ago very admirable bronze articles were 
found here, including a richly ornamented dagger, 
like those occurring in Macedonia and in graves in 
Magna Grecia, several parts of weapons, and two 
arm and finger rings of a spiral form and of the 
finest workmanship. The second discovery is 
quite of a different nature. In the course of last 
summer a herd-boy found «a number of objects 
in copper amongst pebbles at a considerable 
height on the mountain; these included eight 
large double spirals (probably ornaments for the 
chest), two twisted armlets, and two massive 
chisels of primitive form, numerous tubuliform 
spirals, which from the analogy of the objects 
found in Livonian graves may have served for 
adorning the head, and lastly two dises of gold 
(equal to thirty-five and twenty ducats in weight) 
probably breast ornaments of princes, warriors, or 
priests. The objects evidently formed a treasure 
which had been buried by its former possessors at 
the approach of some danger. The fact that the 
whole of the objects of the second find consist of 
unalloyed copper, would seem to indicate that in 
Austria there was a copper-age before the bronze- 
uge; but articles of unalloyed copper occur with 
bronze articles and resembling them in form 


| throughout all periods of the bronze-age, and con- 








sequently the use of copper may be due only to an 
accidental deficiency of tin. The author thinks 
that the beautiful bronze objects of the Lange 
Wand may have been imported or produced under 
the direct influence of southern civilization, and 
that the copper articles and golden discs were the 
products of native industry. 

Jan. 12.—Dr. W. Tomsa communicated a memoir 
‘On the Peripheral Course and Termination of the 
Cylindraxis in the Skin of the Glans Penis.’ 

Jan. 19.—M. H. Schramm of Wiener Neu- 
stadt presented a memoir entitled ‘ Discussion of 
the Higher Equations of any Degree.’—M. A. J. 
Koch communicated ‘Critical Remarks on the 
existing Theories of Sound, with Indications of 
Reforms.’-—-M. Von Hauer presented a memoir 
‘On the Division of the Upper Trias in the Lom- 
bardic Alps,’ in which he maintains his own pre- 
viously published views in opposition to those 
recently put forward by MM. Stoppani and Curioni. 
—Papers were read by Dr. Alb. Schrauf ‘ On the 
Methods of Measurement of Twin-crystals; by M. 
}’, Unferdinger, ‘ On the Solution of the Spherical 
Triangle by its Three Heights;’ and by Dr. E. 
Weiss, ‘On the Determination of the Course of the 
Asteroid (66) Maia.’ From the imperfect obser- 
vations of this planet, which has never been seen 
since the year of its discovery (1861), Dr. Weiss 
calculates three hypothetical orbits for it, on the 
most probable of which its opposition will fall on 
the 24th of the present month, when the asteroid 
will possess the brilliancy of a star of the eleventh 
or twelfth magnitude. For the guidance of: ob- 
servers Dr. Weiss gives a table of the probable 
positions of Maia during the months of Feb 
and March. in accordance with each of his three 
hypotheses, 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat Socrery.—Jan. 12.—Major-General Sa- 
bine, President, in the chair.—The following com- 
munications were read:—1. ‘Account of Observa- 
tions of Atmospheric Electricity at King’s College, 
Windsor, Nova Seotia,’ No. IL, by Professor 
Joseph D. Everett, F.R.S.E., King’s College, N.S. 
Communicated by Professor William Thomson, 
F.R.S. The author's former paper embraced the six 
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months October 1862 to March 1863. The prin- 
cipal observations have, as before, been made three 
times a day, namely, at 8 or 9 a.m., 2 p.m., and 9 
or 10 p.m.; but additional observations have fre- 
uently been taken at other hours, especially 
uring the months of May, June, and July, when 
they were much more numerous than in any month 
included in the former paper. Each observation 
has generally contained five air-readings ; the in- 
between the readings being a minute, until 
— 16th, since which date it has been only 
fa minute. The following is a summary of 
the results of observations during rain or other 
downfall, fog, and thunder and lightning, the 
period included being the eleven months, April 
1863 to February 1864. 

Rain.— With light rain the electricity is gene- 
rally moderate, sometimes very weak, and some- 
times about double the average fair-weather 
strength. These remarks do not apply to light 
rain immediately following heavy, the electricity 
being often as strong during the intervals between 
heavy rain, and for some time after its conclusion, 
as ae its descent. Very heavy rain is almost 
invariably accompanied by very strong electricity. 

Snow.—Almost always positive, but occasionally 
a little negative intermixed with positive; and oa 
one solitary occasion (Feb. 16) strong negative 
sparks were drawn during a heavy fall of snow. 
On this occasion strong positive electricity was 
also observed. It is worthy of remark that on the 
following morning and midday strong positive 
sparks were drawn, and the electricity continued 
very strong positive during the remainder of the 

No snow fell, but a strong west wind filled 
the air with drifting snow. 

Hail.—On one occasion (Feb. 26) strong positive 

were drawn during hail, accompanied by 
lightning and thunder. 

Sleet.—One observation : rather strong negative. 

Fog.—Always positive, and generally above the 
average strength, but sometimes rather below. 
The fogs embraced in this account were few and 
inconsiderable, never lasting more than a few 
hours, whereas the former paper included some of 
a more decided character. 

Thunder-storms.—None of these occurred during 
the period embraced by the former paper; but there 
have been several since, and always marked by 
very strong electricity. 

The first occurred June 15. The electrometer 
showed moderate positive as usual, while the 
thunder was distant; but observations from 
4h. 36m. to 6h. 2m. showed electricity excessively 
strong, with frequent changes of sign. The ex- 
tremes were +104 and —121, the average fine- 
weather strength being 3 or 4. 

The next storm occurred June 24. The elec- 
pois observed was constantly negative, increas- 
ing by a nearly regular advance from —29 to 
— 214, this last being the strongest electricity yet 
found. Immediately after the heaviest peal, strong 
negative electricity was found, but was not 
me: 

The next storm occurred July 18, and closely 
resembled that of June 15, but on a reduced scale 
as regarded its external features. The indications 
of the electrometer were, however, quite equal in 

h to those observed on that occasion. 

On Aug. 10 there was a deluge of rain with some 
thunder and lightning, during which frequent ob- 
servations were taken, showing very strong elec- 
tricity, generally negative. 

It appears from these instances that thunder- 
storms in the neighbourhood of the place of ob- 
servation are accompanied by extremely strong 
indications of atmospheric electricity; but that 
neither silent lightning nor the distant rumbling 
of thunder is accompanied by any marked effect 
on the electrometer. 

The monthly means of the results of fine- 
weather observations, for different hours of the 
aaa April to September 1863, are shown in a 
ta 


There appears to be a maximum soon after 
sunrise, a decided minimum between 11 and 12, 
and a maximum (less clearly marked) between 4 
and 5 p.m., followed by a regular decrease to mid- 
night. These results agree very well with those 
derived from the previous six months, allowing for 
the difference between the length of the day in 
summer and in winter. 

A table of the variations of electricity in fine 
weather, from month to month, is also given. 

The results show that atmospheric electricity is 
é in winter than in summer, and seem to 
prea a apele rec ere and minimum within 

year; principal maximum occurring about 
February, and the other maximum about October 
principal minimum in June, and the other in 
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November. In every case the numbers in the 
column ‘after 6 p.m.’ are the smallest. 

At the suggestion of Professor Thomson ‘the 
author has made a careful comparison of the states 
of electricity, as regards both strength and vari- 
ableness, for different directions of wind. For this 
purpose he has tabulated according to direction of 
wind (separating also fine-weather from wet- 
weather observations), the daily entries of mean 
potential at 2 p.m. for the first twelve months ; 
also the variableness as measured by the difference 
between the entries of highest and lowest poten- 
tial, for the same hour. From these data the 
monthly means of strength and variableness were 
computed. The only results of this comparison 
which seem worthy of record are the annual fine- 
weather means (derived from the monthly) for the 
prevailing directions of wind. These are— 

Calm. SW. N. NW. W. 

Strength 4°29 363 403 448 4:05 

Variableness 1:19 0°88 1°22 1°71 079 

2. ‘Notes of Researches on the Acids of the 
Lactic Series.—No. II. Action of Zine upon a 
Mixture of Iodide of Ethyl and Oxalate of 
Methyl,’ by Professor Frankland, F.R.S., and Mr. 
B. F. Duppa. In a former communication on the 
action of zinc upon a mixture of iodide and oxalate 
of methyl, the authors described a process by 
which the use of the zinc compounds of the alcohol 
radicals may be dispensed with in the production 
of the series of acids which they are now investi- 
gating. They then described this process as being 
conducted at a temperature of 70° to 100° Cent. 
for twenty-four hours, until the mixture had so- 
lidified to a yellowish gum-like mass, which on 
distillation yielded a mixture of water, alcohol, 
and the ether of the new acid. Subsequently they 
have found it more advantageous to continue the 
operation for a much longer time at a lower tem- 
perature, thereby obtaining a crystalline instead 
of a gum-like product, the former giving a much 
better result as regards the production of ether. 
In the reaction which forms the subject of the 
present note, they have proceeded in a manner 
which they describe at length. The authors are 
at present engaged with a vigorous comparison of 
the properties of these and other similarly related 
acids of the lactic series. 





Royat Institution. — Feb. 6. — Mr. William 
Pole, F.R.S. Treas. and V.P., in the chair. The 
Countess of Tankerville, Messrs. I’. Woodhouse 
Braine, J. Brogden, W. H. Harrison, T. Lucas, J. 
L. Mears, W. Miller, J. Romanes, E. Young 
Western, and H. Westropp, were elected members. 
The chairman announced a legacy of 100/. to the 
Institution from the late Mr George Dodd, and a 
donation of five guineas from Mrs. Barlow, and the 
following additions to ‘The Donation Fund for the 
Promotion of Experimental Researches :’ Rev. John 
Barlow (second donation), 10/.; Mr. Henry 
Vaughan, 21/.; Mr. Edmund Packe, 5/. 5s. 





Linnran Society, Feb. 2.—Mr. George Ben- 
tham, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

Papers reud—l.‘On the Movements and 
Habits of Climbing Plants,’ by Mr. Charles Darwin, 
F.RS. & L.S. 2. ‘Note on the genera Darwinia, 
Rudge, and Bartlingia, Brongn., by Mr. George 
Bentham, Pres.L.&. 





Erunovoercat Societry.—Jan. 24, —Mr. Lubbock, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair.—The paper before 
the meeting was ‘On the Progress of Civilization 
in Northern Celebes,’ by Mr. A. R. Wallace. Its 
principal object was to bring under discussion the 
system of coffee culture established since 1822, 
through the intermediation of the native chiefs, 
and under the direction of European ‘controlleurs,’ 
by the Dutch government, and the beneficial in- 
fluences it has had upon the native population. Up 
to a very recent period these people had been 
thorough savages, and there were persons still 
living who remember a state of things identical 
with that described by the writers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Now the coffee planta- 
tions and rice fields are cultivated in common— 
men, women, and children working together at 
weeding and gathering; an account is kept of the 
work done by each family, and when the crop is 
gathered each receives a proportionate share. A 
fixed price is established at which the government 
buys the coffee, and the village chiefs, who are 
dignified with the titles of ‘ Mayors,’ receive 5 per 
cent. The duty of the ‘controlleurs’ is to visit 
every village in succession once a month, and to 
report on their condition to the government. The 
coffee plantations were established by the Dutch 
government at a considerable outlay of skill and 
capital; roads have been made, and education has 
been given freely to the people; and if in return 
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the government claims the monopoly of the pro- 
duce as the most economical and least oppressive 
mode of taxation, what right have we to cry out 
against it whilst we maintain a salt-tax and an 
opium monopoly in India, neither of which can be 
shown to have been as directly instrumental in 
raising and elevating the people as this coffee 
culture? The author thought there was great 
wisdom in treating uncivilized peoples for a while 
as children under a system of moderate tutelage, 
and that indeed it was necessary for their pre- 
servation to educate and protect them for a suffi- 
cient time before exposing them to the full contact 
with the wealth and energy of civilized Europeans. 

The President introduced the discussion with 
some well-deserved compliments upon the pains 
always taken by Mr. Wallace upon every subject 
upon which he ventured to express an opinion, 
whether as a naturalist or a politician; and the 
remarks the author had made upon the Dutch 
system of treatment of the natives of the tract 
described were therefore well worthy of considera- 
tion and discussion. 

Mr. Crawfurd considered that as the tract was a 
fertile although a volcanic region, it was on a par 
with Java, where a natural civilization had sprung 
up, which had not been the case in Celebes. He 
disapproved altogether of the Dutch system of en- 
forcing the labour of the native inhabitants and 
of appropriating its results. The salt alluded to 
in India by the author was good, clean, Cheshire 
salt, and did not in reality interfere with the free 
trade of the natives. The Bengal opium tax was 
a monopoly. He had denounced it as a monopoly ; 
but taking it as it is, the chief part of the tax is 
paid by the Chinese. 

Mr. Laing agreed with Mr. Wallace that, al- 
though the Dutch system was opposed to free trade, 
it had been there successful. Still, he could but 
regard it as an exceptional success, and he did 
not think that the principle would do in India and 
elsewhere amongst high-spirited tribes. In the 
long run, and under general conditions, it would 
not lead to better results than under the English 
free system. The Dutch principle was, in fact, 
only a kind of serfdom or quasi-slavery. The 
same as the Dutch have done in Java might have 
been done by ourselves in Lower Bengal amongst 
the indigo planters; and a great mass of wealth 
might and would thus have been produced, 
Amongst such races as the Javanese the mere in- 
ducement of high wages is not sufficient to induce 
work to be undertaken; but under a system of 
moderate compulsion the people, having once 
tasted the sweets resulting from their industry, 
without doubt prospered and became improved in 
their social condition. For himself, he looked for- 
ward in Java with some anxiety to that transition 
state which some time nmiust come on, and when 
the same discontents will be manifested anew 
which have occurred in the case of the ryots and 
the indigo planters of Lower Bengal. He agreed 
with Mr. Crawfurd as tothe nature of the salt and 
opium monopolies. 

Professor Huxley said that he did not under- 
stand the author of the paper as wishing to apply 
the Dutch system to India, It was remarkable 
that this people of Celebes, thirty years ago 
in a state of extreme barbarism, were now in a 
state of comparative civilization through the efforts 
of the Dutch government. But to his mind the 
great subject raised by the paper was, what is the 
duty of a highly civilized nation like our own, 
coming into contact with uncivilized peoples? 
There can be no doubt that without special pre- 
cautions the latter are likely to be crushed out. This 
advantage given by civilization in free intercourse 
and trade with men of inferior intelligence and 
means was the reason why the New Zealanders, the 
Australians, and other rude tribes were being an- 
nihilated. The civilized colonists were amongst 
these as men in armour against naked savages. 
If it be the duty of civilized communities to pre- 
serve the native races with which they come 
into intercourse, then those rude races must be 
put under some sort of parental tutelage. The 
difficulty, he considered, was to know when that 
parental care should stop, a difficulty that becomes 
the greater the longer its resolution is deferred, 
on account of the reticulations of important in- 
terests, which in course of time spring up. 

Mr. Galton cordially agreed with Mr. Wallace 
on the advantages possessed by a system of pa- 
ternal government, in dealing with the savages, 
such as that which the Dutch had pursued in 
Celebes. In all cases, where savages have attained 
to any degree of civilization, they arrived at it 
through a state of pupilage. As some tribes are 
nomadic, others pastoral, others with special 
marked characters, no one system of paternal 
government can have universal application, and 
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it would be well that we should consider fully what 
are the best means suitable to the various races. 

Mr. Luke Burke said India was peopled by 
such totally different races from the uncultivated 
savages to which he understood the author's re- 
marks to apply, that he could not think Mr. Wal- 
lace had had any idea of including that country 1n 
the number of those to which he considered the 
Dutch system advantageous. As to the civilization 
of Java, there was no evidence of its being of na- 
tive origin; all its monuments, on the contrary, 
rather indicated India as its primary source. 

The President said that the great point raised 
by Mr. Wallace was the best way of dealing with 
uncivilized races—how we can make them the 
most useful? If this may sound selfish it is not 
in reality so, for the more useful any people 
make themselves the happier they are. No doubt 
every race had its special good qualities, which it 
would be well to preserve upon the face of the earth. 

Mr. Christie doubted if the Dutch system con- 
tained any elements of permanent civilization. We 
had yet to learn if the infraction of natural human 
rights can conduce to any permanent advantage. 

Mr. Wallace replied, first to Mr. Crawfurd, 
that it was quite natural Mr. Crawford should 
dislike the Dutch system in Celebes. It was not 
introduced when he (Mr. Crawfurd) was there. 
Secondly, as to Mr. Laing: that gentleman’s 
observations had been answered by the remarks of 
Professor Huxley and Mr. Galton. But this 
might be said of the Dutch system as to India, 
that the chiefs, instead of being superseded by 
Europeans, might under it have been retained 
there in their station and dignity. The superior 
race in such case would become advisers and 
guardians—which he thought was the right status 
of the superior being. Our expectations of raising 
a savage people in a generation to an equality to 
ourselves was opposed to all natural laws—and 
when a people of high civilization was left at free- 
trade with uncivilized races the disadvantage of 
the latter was palpable. There is no doubt the 
Peruvians of to-day, for example, were in a far 
more degraded state than they were under the 
domination of the Incas. 





Entomotoeicat Socrery.—Annual Meeting.— 
Jan. 23, 1865.—Mr. F. P. Pascoe, President, in the 
chair. 

An abstract of the treasurer’s accounts for 1864, 
and the annual report of the council, were read. 

The following gentlemen were elected to form 
the council for 1865, viz.:—Rev. H. Clark, Messrs. 
Dunning, McLachlan, Moore, Pascoe, W. W. 
Saunders, Shepherd, A. F. Shepherd, E. Sheppard, 
F. Smith, Stainton, Stevens, and Weir. 

The following officers were re-elected, viz. :— 
Mr. Pascoe, president; Mr. Stevens, treasurer ; 
Messrs. Shepherd and Dunning, secretaries; and 
Mr. E. W. Janson, librarian. 

The President delivered an address, for which, 
and for his conduct in the chair during his year of 
office, a cordial vote of thanks was passed. A 
complimentary vote to the other officers and mem- 
bers of the retiring council was also carried. 

Ordinary Meeting.—Feb. 6, 1865.—Mr. F. P. 
Pascoe, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Pascoe returned thanks for his re-election 
to the presidency, and nominated as his vice- 
presidents Messrs. Stainton, W. W. Saunders, and 
I. Smith. 

The President announced that the council had 
determined to offer two prizes, of the value of five 
guineas each, to be awarded at the end of the 
present year, to the authors of essays of sufficient 
merit on subjects connected with economic en- 
tomology. 

Mr. Brewer exhibited Corticaria truncatella 
(Mannerheim), a beetle new to Britain, of which 
he had captured a considerable number of speci- 
mens, and Ceuthorhynchus biguttatus, a rare Bri- 
tish weevil; both insects were taken at Worthing, 
at the roots of marine plants.—Mr. Bond exhi- 
bited a further supply of a remarkable variety of 
the common ghost-moth (Hepialus humuli) from 
the Shetlands; also specimens of Bombus Smithianus, 
hitherto found only in those islands.—The Presi- 
dent made some remarks on the geographic range 
of the genus Cossyphus.—Major Cox sent for ex- 
hibition a portion of a wooden dog-kennel infested 
with the dog-tick, Jrodes plumbeus, accompanied by 
some interesting notes of his observations thereon. 
—Mr. J. 8. Baly read a paper entitled ‘ Descrip- 
tions of new genera and species of Phytophaga.’ 











Puotocrapuic Socirty.—Anniversary Meeting, 
Feb. 7.—The Lord Chief Baron, F.R.S., President, 
in the chair. 

_ A-report from the council was read, from which 
it appeared that the state of the society for the 





past few years had remained in about the same 
state, as far as the number of members and the 
finance was concerned— the income of the society 
always being in excess of its working expenses. 
The exhibitions, however, have been a permanent 
source of loss, the expenditure being, on the two 
last exhibitions, more than 300/. over the receipts. 
The council are of opinion that for the present 
the society should not undertake another lengthened 
exhibition; but that a series of soirées or conver- 
sation-meetings should take place, at which mem- 
bers should bring their portfolios containing their 
more interesting novelties. 

The day of meeting was unanimously resolved 
to be changed to the second Tuesday instead of 
the first, so that the reports of the society might 
appear in the journal as soon as possible after the 
meetings. 

The President, Treasurer, and other officers 
were re-elected ; Dr. H. G. Wright being the new 
vice-president, and Messrs. Mayall, Shadbolt, 
Robinson, Thurston Thompson, and Major Gresley, 
the new members of committee. 

Several new members were elected. 

The President addressed the meeting, thanking 
them for the honour they had again conferred on 
him; and reviewing the improvements which had 
taken place in the art during the past year— 
especially dwelling on the immense importance 
photography had been in the advancement of astro- 
nomical knowledge. Allusion was made to the suc- 
cess which had attended Mr. De La Rue in all his 
undertakings in which he had sought the aid of 
the art, and paying a tribute of praise to Mr. De 
La Rue, he trusted that the members would very 
ehortly have the advantage of a lecture from that 
gentleman. 

The Secretary read a letter from Dr. Vogel of 
Berlin, announcing that an exhibition of Pho- 
tography would take place in that city, to be 
opened in May next. 

After other formal business, and a vote of thanks 
to the president, the society adjourned to Tuesday 
the 14th of March. 





Royat Institute or British Arcurrecrs.— 
Jan. 9.—Mr. Thomas L. Donaldson, president, in 
the chair. 

A paper containing information on the state and 
progress of architecture abroad, in communications 
received from foreign members of the Institute, 
was read by Mr. C. C. Nelson. The first commu- 
nication was from the Chevalier da Silva, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Portuguese Architects, in 
which the writer states that nothing very important 
in architecture had been done in Portugal since 
the erection of the Church of the Estrella, built by 
Queen Donna Maria, and the commencement of the 
new Royal Palace d’Ajada. The most important 
private buildings have been forthe most part erected 
in the style adopted after the earthquake at Lis- 
bon in 1755, viz., that of the palace and convent at 
Mafra. Of late, however, a better type has been ob- 
servable both as regards style and material in domes- 
tic architecture, some of the houses having polished 
marble fronts, while in the arrangements of the 
plans an endeavour has been made to meet modern 
requirements. The facade of the new Chamber of 
Peers, of freestone, is good; but the choice of site 
is not a favourable one. Great works will shortly 
be undertaken, as the palace of Ajada is to be 
finished, although not according to the original 
design. An astronomical observatory is also in 
progress, and the chief station of the railways 
in Lisbon is in a forward state and will be finished 
next year. Among the private buildings in course 
of erection is the palace of the opulent banker, M. 
Eugenio de’Almuda, peer of the realm; and fore- 
most among the ecclesiastical buildings is the con- 
vent and church of Batalha, where restorations 
have been carried on for nine years past, under 
the superintendence of M. Lucas Pereira. 

The next communication was from M. Charles 
Delsaux, of Liége. ‘ Architecture in Belgium,’ he 
says, ‘develops itself at present in private build- 
ings, hotels of rich bankers, fund-holders, and 
manufacturers. Few large buildings are erected, 
but manufactories are built, country houses are 
repaired, citizens have elegantly built and healthy 
residences, and a number of schools are building in 
our populous communes. Good architecture does 
not, as a rule, show itself in the principal new 
churches ; the funds at commund are chiefly de- 
voted to the restoration of medieval structures. 

Another letter on the subject of architecture in 
Belgium was from M. Cheysenaar, of Brussels, 
who writes :—‘ Architecture is not in a favourable 
position in Belgium. The government can only 
spend large sums in railways, roads, canals, fortifi- 
cations, and the army, so that but little remains 
for the arts; meanwhile, a superior school of ar- 
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chitecture is wanting in Belgium, in which a stu- 
dent may obtain a theoretical and practical 
education.’ 

The last communication was from M. Pascal 
Coste, of Marseilles, who enters into full details 
connected with the progress of art there, and 
states that, although Paris had taken the lead in 
architectural improvements, Marseilles had not re- 
mained inactive, great works, both public and 
private, having been undertaken of late years. 
New ports have been constructed to the west of 
the city, the united area of which is more than 
double that of the old port. To this may be added 
the annexe of the Port Impériale, now constructing 
—the whole involving an outlay of 64,000,000 
francs. New thoroughfares are in course of con- 
struction, including the prolongation of the Rue 
Canebiére on the site of the Rue Noailles, and the 
formation of the Rue Impériale, intended to form 
the most direct communication from the centre of 
the town and the new quarters of the docks. 
Several streets in the old town have been widened, 
and new boulevards opened. Among the most im- 
portant public buildings finished during the last 
fourteen years are the Prison for 200 prisoners, 
the Maison d’Arrét for 600 inmates, the new 
Civil Hospital in the Quartier St. Pierre for 
180 patients, and the Lunatic Asylum for 900 
patients, the Military Hospital for 600 patients, 
the barracks for Gendarmerie, the Cavalry and 
Infantry Barracks, the Exchange and Tribunal de 
Commerce, the Palais de Justice, the Mont de 
Piété in the centre of the town, the Faculty of the 
Sciences, the Zoological Gardens in the Quartier 
Chartreaux, a new cemetery in the Quartier St. 
Pierre, and several churches and convents in the 
Roman, Gothic, and Renaissance styles. In course 
of erection are the following new buildings :—The 
new cathedral iu the Byzantine style by M. Leon 
Vaudoyer, the Museum of Paintings and Museum 
of Natural History, the Public Library and the 
School of Fine Arts, the Chapelle de Nétre Dame de 
la Garde and the Imperial residence, built on the 
promontory of the old Anse de la Reserve, the new 
Prefecture and the Hétel Dieu. Among the pro- 
jects under consideration are additional thorough- 
fares through the old town, the enlargement of the 
Hotel de Ville, and the alteration and improve- 
ment of private dwellings throughout the town. 
The aggregate cost of works undertaken at Mar- 
seilles during the last fourteen years at the ex- 
pense of the State, the Department, and the 
Corporation amounts to 160,000,000 frances. 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, Fesrvaryr 13. 

Royat CoLuece or SurGEons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
*On the Mammalia:’ Professor Huxley. 

Society or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. ‘On the 
Application of Geology to the Arts and Manufactures:’ 
Professor D. T. Ansted. (Cantor Lecture.) 

GEOGRAPHICAL, at 8.30.—Burlington House. 1. ‘On the Basin 
of the River Mahanuddy:’ Mr. R. Temple. 2. * Visit to the 
Ruined Cities of Cambodia:’ Dr. Bastian. 

TUESDAY, Fesrvary l4. 

Roya. InstirutTion, at 38.—Albemarle Street, ‘On Elec- 
tricity :’ Professor Tyndall. 

Syro-Ecyptian, at 7.30.—22 Hart Street, Bloomsbury 
9 — “he the Church of the Holy Sepulchre:’ Rev. 

re) ills. 

Civi ENGINEERS, at 8.— 25 Great George Street, West- 

England 





adgi 
2. ‘On the Physical and Psychological oO 
Viti Islanders:’ Mr, W. T. Pritchard. 3. * Notes on Fetish 
guns of ayant’ Sede Sirihes, the suppenee Dhigetian Ut 
count of some rude Tribes, the su 
Southern India:’ Dr. John Shortt. 5. ‘On the Leaf-wear- 
ing Tribes of India:’ Dr. John Shortt. 6, ‘On the An- 
thropology of Linnseus:’ Mr. T. Bendyshe. 

MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL, at 8.30.—53 Berners Street, 
Oxford Street. 

ZOOLOGICAL, at 8.20.—11 Hanover Square. 1. ‘Remarks on 
the Present State of our Knowledge of the British spe- 
cies of Salmo:’ Dr. Ginther. 2%, ‘On some rare Birds’ 
Eggs: ’ Mr. A. Newton. 


WEDNESDAY, I'esrvary 15. 
Roya CoLiece or Surgeons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
*On the Mammalia:’ Professor Huxley. 
Boras Sociery or Lirerature, at 4.30.—4 St. Martin’s 


lace. 

Maraonotoemas, at 7.—25 Great George Street, West- 
minster. 

Lonpon InstitTuTiIon, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. 

Sociery or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. 

me : Seen ob he Oe 

YAL INSTITUTION, . — Albemar treet. * Elec- 
tricity: ’ Professor Tyndall. 

ZooLoGIcaL, at 4.—11 Hanover _— 

Roya. Society Civs, at 6.—St. James’s Hotel. 

NuMismaric, at 7.—13 Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

ANTIQUARIES, at 8.—Somerset House. 

LINNEAX, at 8. — Bur House. 1. ‘On some Minute 
Animals, intermediate 
Captain Owen. 2. ‘Notes on Pueraria, Del. : 
a. 3. ‘Notice of some Vegetable Monstrosities:’ Dr. 

ickie. 

CuemicaL, at 8.—Burlington House. 1. ‘Ona new Reaction 

for preparing Ethers and Anhydrides:’ Mr. J. B hton. 

z. * Chemistry of Calabar Bean :* Dr. Fraser. 3. * nm 


of Silicate and Carbonate of Soda on Cotton Fibre ;’ " 
Crace Calvert. 4. ‘New Electro-Lam , &c.:° 
Mr.8. Highley. 6. "Oxidation of India Rubber :’ Mr. J. 
Royat, at 8.30.—Bur House. 1. ‘ Acidsof the Lactic 
ee a eee Ether, and the todides of 
ion 
thyl and M Tmized in Atomic :’ Dr. 


Frankland and . B. F. Duppa. : the thesis 
Tribeaic Acids: De M.fieeen - a 
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FRIDAY, Yesnvane 17; 

.—Somerset House. ve . 

yet reed OF Sunsnons, at <’—Lincoln'’s fan Fields. 
*On the Mammalia:’ Professor Huxley. 


e 
Put , at 8. — Somerset House. ‘On the Relations 

BT the Languages of Ancient Gaul and Britain:’ Mr. D. 
W. Nash. 


STITUTION, at 8.— Albemarle Street. ‘On the 
* Physical and Chemical Constitution of the Fixed Stars 
and Nebula:’ Mr. W. Huggins. 
SATURDAY, Fesrvary 18. 
Roya. Instrrvurion, at 3.—Albemarle Street. ‘On the Ner- 
yous System:’ Professor Marshall. 


ART. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, 


HE British Institution is the herald of all the 
picture exhibitions, and its opening, in Feb- 
“seat f is one of the few signs given to us poor 
Londoners that spring-time is coming. Upon the 
whole, the exhibition appears, at a first glance, to 
be better than usual: it is certainly better than 
the display of last year. As we have before noted, 
the iaBary is by far the most agreeable one in 
London—well lit, of moderate size, and well warmed 
and ventilated. One is put into good humour by 
the aspect of the place, and neither disturbed by 
overcrowding nor depressed by absolute solitude. 

The expected presence of three pictures by 
Landseer caused an unusual interest about the 
opening of the present exhibition—an interest 
that has certainly not been disappointed by the 
quality of the pictures. They shed a glory upon, 
and appear to raise the character of, what is with- 
out them a very ordinary exhibition. It is not 
merely that this great master can reproduce his 
thoughts upon canvass in graceful, simple, and in- 
telligible language; but that his thoughts are 
worth reproducing. He has always something to 
tell us of the nature of animals that we are the 
better for knowing; he is a poet interpreter be- 
tween them and us, higher and prouder animals, 
who live heedless, if not stupidly blind, in the 
midst of creatures whose outward aspect is fa- 
miliar to us—the contemplation of whose inner, 
complex, faysterious natures, sometimes linked to 
ours by chords of deep silent sympathy, some- 
times repelled by ours with unconcealed aversion, 
should cover us with shame when we reflect that 
our superior intelligence practically acknowledges 
no link between ourselves and the creatures which 
‘we assume to be made expressly for our service. 
Landseer has read the nature of our co-partnership 
with the animals about us in a different spirit. 
Some men there are to whom all dumb animals 
are attracted. We can rarely tell how or why, but 
we have observed that they are invariably people 
of gentle natures, to whom all those creatures 
who more especially sympathize with our human 
nature go at once and claim their friendship. If 
we believed in the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls, we should hold that Landseer had inha- 
bited the bodies of all the animals he paints, for 
while other painters have given us their outside 
form, he alone has ever expressed the true nature 
within by which it moves, Never has the painter 
expressed himself more vigorously than in the pic- 
ture of ‘An Event in the Forest’ in this exhibition. 
A hunted and wounded stag has toppled over a 
— and lies dead on the snow-covered rocky 

of a mountain burn; two or three drops of 
blood from his nostrils have just thawed the snow 
and tinged it with colour; but the body of the 
beast lies as it. has fallen, and appears to the spec- 
tator foreshortened among the angular rocks. 
Nothing can be finer than the drawing of the stag ; 
but the real interest of the picture is found in the 
action of a fox and an eagle, both of which have 
been attracted to the quarry by the instinct that is 
quickened by a famishing winter. The attention 
of the fox has been arrested by the poised stoop 
of the eagle, and he hesitates between two con- 
flicting motives of his nature. The eagle, poised 
on his pinions, leaves but one instant for the wary 
fox to make up his mind—he will be down like 
lightning in the next. Here we find painted the 
true nature of the animals, in the form of an idyll, 
and no mere outside representation of them. 

As 4 picture, it is one of Landseer’s most com- 
plete works ; the scene which forms the background 
of the story is a perfectly true representation of 
Highland scenery, and better than this, of Highland 
climate and effect. The mastery of painting we need 
hardly point out, as in this power of touch, which 
consists in producing the greatest effect with appa- 
rently the slightest means, Landseer stands alone 
among his contemporaries. 

Of his other pictures we must defer speaking 
till next week, when we hope to give a notice in 
full of the contents of the exhibition. 














SOCIETY OF. FEMALE ARTISTS. 
This Society is described in the title-page of 
their present catalogue as having been reorganized 





in January 1865. We do not know whether any 
secessions have weakened, or whether any acces- 
sions are supposed to have strengthened the little 
body, but looking to the first page of the catalogue, 
on which are printed the names of all the ladies who 
are now enrolled under the title of ‘The Society of 
Female Artists,’ we cannot help feeling that between 
lady patronesses and honorary members, the new- 
fledged bantling is like to be smothered with kind- 
ness and contributions. Each member of the 


society, and in all they only number seventeen,’ 


has a lady patroness with more or less repu- 
tation as an amateur, to pat her on the back’; 
while, in addition to these, a small corps of exhi- 
biting amateurs are fully prepared to share the 
renown of the undertaking. If female artists 
cannot really hobble along without an artistic 
countess on one side and a sketching amateur on 
the other, it may perhaps, be reasonably doubted 
whether they deserve to get along at all. Truth, 
however, compels us to say, with some regret, that 
the names of the present members of the society 
do not carry sufficient weight in themselves to in- 
spire much confidence in the success of the present 
undertaking, which may, therefore, be supposed to 
require the patronage and co-operation of titled 
amateurs. The drawings exhibited, almost without 
exception, belong to the class of productions which 
ordinary young ladies exhibit to their admiring 
friends after the usual amount of instruction from 
one of the fashionable water-colour masters of the 
day. We may, indeed, select a few which show a 
superior skill of hand, but we find that where this 
is the case, the authors are either the daughters of 
established painters, as Miss Rayner or Miss Bou- 
vier, who reproduce modified versions of their 
fathers’ method of treatment, or they are practising 
artists who have not attained position enough to 
give any stamp of authority to the exhibition. 

If the reception of these works were a mere 
matter of gallantry, we might dismiss the exhibi- 
tions at once with a few of the commonplace com- 
pliments always accorded to the works of amateurs 
in well-bred society; but in affecting to receive 
them at all as fairly representing our female 
artists, we should be guilty of injustice to those 
whose works, though not to be found in this 
gallery, do really reflect great credit upon English 
art. The names of Mutrie, Osborn, Solomon, 
Letchell, Newton, Benham Hay, and others, will 
occur at once to those who know of what English- 
women are capable who have submitted to the long 
and arduous training which is absolutely required 
to the attainment of even a moderate success in. 
the difficult profession of art. A society of female 
artists which does not include one of these names 
on its muster-roll must inevitably be in a bad case, 
and the introduction of any number of amateurs 
of talent will go a very little way towards supply- 
ing the deficiency, and their gallery will probably 
become merely 4 receptacle for crude and unintel- 
ligent sketches. We will not now discuss the 
question whether an exhibition of works by female 
artists is in -itself a desirable thing; we are in- 
clined to think that it is not; and that such is the 
opinion of tliose ladies who deserve the name of 
artists seems to be indicated by the significant 
absence of their names from the catalogue. As a 
shop for the sale of works, the exhibition may be 
useful, and in a certain aspect its establishment 
may be praiseworthy; but art is independent of 
sex, and works which cannot bear the brunt of 
comparison and criticism in an open exhibition 
ean hardly be esteemed as very precious when 
huddled together in a small gallery under the 
patronage of lady amateurs. 

Miss Rayner’s architectural interiors are among 
the better drawings in the gallery; and although 
they resemble too closely the better-known works 
of her father to claim any praise for originality, 
they deserve the credit due to industry and ac- 
quired skill. The same remark would apply to 
the contributions of Miss Oakley, which, though 
they indicate taste and refinement, betray also the 
weakness which is probably due to the school of 
art in which she has been trained. ‘A Study in an 
Orchard’ (21) is admirably laid in, but it stops 
short of excellence, apparently from an apprehen- 
sion of facing the reality and power of the subject. 
Hence her apples look like ghosts of the species, 
and if the young artist were to place amongst them 
one of William Hunt’s golden pippins, she would 
find that her whole study, apples, leaves, and 
branches, would be at once uced to a weak 
neutral tint background. 

Last year we remember to have noticed favour- 
ably the flower studies of Miss Lane ; her drawings 
are still among the most attractive in the exhibi- 
tion ; but she appears to have contracted a granular 
stippled mannerism of execution which is too sug- 
gestive of chromo-lithography and against which 
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this really clever artist should be put upon her 
guard. Besides some good studies of magnolias, 
cinerarias, and apple blossom, &c., she has this 
year exhibited a very creditably executed portrait 
of Miss Helen Faucit, which, though absurdly too 
young, is not without likeness and character. 
Miss James and Miss Fitzjames have each some fair 
fruit studies, and the former lady exhibits an ex- 
cellent copy of one of Mulready’s academy studies 
from life, for which she obtained a medal in the 
School of Design at South Kensington. 

Of the figure subjects there is not much to be 
said. Miss Kate Swift and Miss Agnes Brown- 
low bear the palm in this their own department. 
The finished sketch of the picture of ‘ Two Found- 
ling Chorister Girls,’ by Miss Brownlow, is not 
without power, though its power is lessened by an 
untrue forcing of effect. Miss Swift is a well- 
known exhibitor elsewhere, and her pictures show 
how very telling the ordinary knowledge of com- 
position and some acquaintance with exhibition 
requirements are likely to be when displayed in 
the presence of a majority of works which are quite 
innocent of both. The landscapes, which are 
numerous, show a uniform level of attainment, and . 
that is not a high one. A small and unpretending 
drawing by Miss Townshend, badly hung near the 
floor, called ‘Evening on the Hampshire Coast’ 
(69), is one of the best works in the room; it 
bears evidence of thought, and is altogether of 
higher quality than the surrounding sketches. A 
small drawing by Miss Beale, ‘Cloud Shadows, 
Peak Hill, Sidmouth’ (60), is also carefully studied 
from nature; but for the most part, as we have 
already said, the intelligence and skill displayed 
in this Exhibition are such as we might expect to 
meet with in the productions of amateurs. 

The small collection of French bronzes from 
animals, modelled by Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, dis- 
played on one of the pedestals in the centre of the 
room, may be compared with the general collection 
in the midst of which they are placed, by any 
spectator who wishes to obtain a lively notion of 
the difference between the productions of the 
artistic faculty when highly cultivated, sustained 
by continuous practice, and strengthened by never- 
ceasing study and observation of nature, and the 
immature efforts which result from the same faculty 
when it is uncultivated, unpractised, and undisci- 
plined. But the great French artist has been 
trained in a school wherein all the convention- 
ulities of an Englishwoman’s life would be roughly 
handled. Are our fair countrywomen prepared to 
make the sacrifice of much that is held to be, with 
us at least, an integral part of the feminine cha- 
racter? If they are, we know of no intellectual 
obstacle to their successful prosecution of an art 
that absorbs all the faculties of the mind to an 
extent probably unknown in the practice of any 
other profession. If not, they must be prepared 
to rest content with the production of landscape 
sketches of ordinary merit; or they may achieve, 
in the highest degree, excellence in the limited 
but delightful walk of art so dear even to the 
greatest painters—fruit and flower painting. 








MUSIC. 





‘LARA’ AT HER MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE. 


M MAILLART’S ‘ Lara’ was one of the hits of 
« last year’s season at the Opéra-Comique in 
Paris, and its presentment in English at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre seems likely to be almost equally 
successful. Hitherto M. Auber’s operas have been 
the only pieces of the Opéra-Comique type which 
have obtained acceptance on the English stage. 
The speedy and apparently genuine success of a 
work by a composer whose name is quite unknown 
to the mass of English opera-goers thus becomes a 
noticeable incident. Such a success may read a 
profitable lesson to English musicians and English 
librettists. The many late failures of English 
composers may probably be attributed chiefly to 
two causes: first, the working on worthless 
librettos; and secondly, the working on a wrong 
seale. ‘Lara’ is a good instance of the pleasant 
results which may be produced by, as we think, 
very ordinary music when the plot is thoroughly 
well made—clear, coherent, and fit for musical 
treatment. it also is an apt illustration of the 
scale of opera structure which is most likely to 
make the musical drama permanently popular. ‘The 
alternation of music and simple dizlogue may be 
absurd enough, considered logically; but it is 
clear that in the treatment of ordinary dramatic 
material it is the form which works best, chiefly 
perhaps because it is the most intelligible. The 
recent attempts of English composers to establish 
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the ‘grand-opera’ type in the vernacular have 
given us some very excellent music ; but the very 
fact of the music having been so good, and yet 
having been unable to hold its ground, is a proof 
that the expansion of scale was a mistake, just as, 

contra, the fact of quite ordinary music in the 
Opéra-Comique shape thus seizing the popular ear 
argues the general effectiveness of the former. In Mr. 
Maefarran’s ‘ Helvellyn,’ for instance, there is music 
enough to make half a-dozen of such operas as ‘ Lara’ 
—music far above the level of the ordinary standard 
of the ‘ Opéra-Comique,’ and yet he would be a bold 
man who would prophesy that ‘Helvellyn’ will 
be remembered two years hence. This waste of 
good art is chiefly due to the adoption of a scale 
which may be suited to musical tragedy of the 
grandest type, but which utterly overweighs the 
every-day domestic drama which most commends 
itself to the taste of English people. The grand- 
opera form might do for putting a ‘Prometheus 
Vinctus’ or a ‘ Macbeth’ into music, but surely it 
is unreasonable to set a homely English idyll in a 
frame of the same size as these immense poetical 
coneeptions. The ‘ comic-opera’ form—the phrase 
must pass for want of a better-—commends itself so 
well to the taste of ordinary people, that it would 
be not surprising if our clever neighbours were to 
take possession of this part of onr theatrical 
domains, as they have already done of others, if 
our native composers disdain to meet them in 
the same arena. 

The music of ‘Lara’ is not, as we have said, 
by any means of a high kind, but it is lively, 
dramatic, fluent, and expressive. It can scarcely 
be called brilliant, and it certainly is not remark- 
able for the quality of its melody. It has tune in 
abundance, but tune of a generally commonplace 
kind, which is often saved from seeming vulgar only 
bythe neatness of the accompaniment. But withal 
the opera is emphatically a work of art. Its 
parts are so well balanced, so skilfully put together, 
the movement of the story is so metrical and 
straightforward, that the moderately pretty music 
leaves the hearer satisfied if he is not excited. 
There is a sort of music which may be described 
by saying that it makes a pleasant entertainment, 
not aiming at anything higher. Of this sort is 
‘Lara.’ It is not likely that any one will care 
very much for this piece, but it is certain that 
many thousands will find in it the means of pass- 
ing an agreeable evening. 

Any one who knows the ‘ Lara’ and ‘ Corsair’ 
of Lord Byron, can form a sufficient idea of the 
plot of M. Maillart’s opera without a detail of its 
incidents. MM. Cormon and Carré, the librettists, 
take their matériel from both those poems, and by 


the ingenious device of an acted dream in the | 


latier part of the play, have contrived to present 
the hero in his double character of ex-corsair and 
feudal noble. Mr. Oxenford has done his work as 
adapter and translator with signal ability. The 
cast is one in which the characters are on the 
whole very well fitted to their representations. 
Lara is impersonated by Mr. Swift, and Kaled or 
Gulnare by Miss Pyne. A little ‘Arab song’ 
which falls to her part may be specially noted as 
being, without doubt, the prettiest bit of music 
in the piece. This is a quaint little ditty, with 
characteristic burden and a quasi-Moorish accom- 
paniment, and comes in with excellent dramatic 
effect, being made the means of giving the au- 
dience the key to the subsequent action. Mr. Ham- 
den introduced the new singers. The part of the 
Countess de Fior, «» quondam-cousin, and now 
fiancée of the hero (one of the dramatist’s addi- 
tions), is supported by Miss Romer, a sister, it is 
understood, of the singer of that name, so well 
known in the English opera of some twenty years 
back. She has a soprano of fair quality, but very 
little cultivation. The other débutant is Mr. 
Renwick, whose good baritone voice and excellent 
method have already made him a favourite concert 
singer, and who may be expected from his per- 
formance in this piece to become equally well 
liked upon the opera stage. The only other 
characters of any importance are played by Miss 
Cotterill and Mr. G. Honey. The execution of the 
opera is generally satisfactory, both orchestra and 
chorus being as good as could be desired. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


Tue programme of the Popular Concert for next 
Monday includes a complete novelty in the shape 
of an octet, by Schubert, for (five) strings and wind 
instruments. The combination of instruments is 


the same as in Beethoven's septet, plus a second 
violin. 

Mesnpetssoun’s ‘Walpurgis Night’ is to be 
performed at the Crystal Palace Concert of this 
day. This most complete, and perhaps most beau- 








tiful, of his minor works has been heard but too 
seldom in London, and has only once, if our 
memory does not betray us, been sung at the 
Crystal Palace, which was on the occasion of a 
May-day concert some years back. At. the concert 
of last Saturday Madame Goddard gave a splendid 
performance of the most popular of Professor Ben- 
nett’s concertos, the one in F minor with the ever- 
charming Barcarole. The concert also included 
Beethoven’s symphony in E flat (No. 4), which 
was played most exquisitely by the band; and a 
romance from Gounod’s ‘Queen of Sheba,’ sung 
by Madame Vinning. 

Our readers may like to see what the German 
criticism of the hour says of Professor Bennett's 
‘Symphony,’ the production of which at the 
Gewandhaus was the subject of a letter in our 
number of last week. The Leipzig . Signale 
writes thus:—‘In this work the composer displays 
all his well known-characteristics, nicety and 
finish of arrangement, grace and expressiveness of 
idea. These qualities, however, are not all that is 
required to make a great work really effective; 
there must also be a dash and a passion about it, 
not to mention originality and variety. All this 
Bennett does not, and of his very nature cannot, 
give us; he is wanting in “mettle,” and cannot 
emerge from a certain smooth and uniform amia- 
bility. We see in him the “gentleman” prepon- 
derating over the “man” (sic), and all his ideas 
come to us, as it were, with lavender-kid-gloves 
on. For which reasons none of Bennett's compo- 
sitions, jf the truth be told, arrest or excite us; 
nor did the piece in question, however graceful it 
undeniably was in its details. The constant mode- 
rato of feeling and idea is the misfortune of this 
work, the most satisfactory part of which appeared 
to us to be the Minuetto, whereas we cannot help 
characterizing the Rondo Finale as positively 
weak.’ The Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung 
says: —‘ The composition bears advantageous 
marks of great melodiousness, graceful motive, and 
a spirited and clearly defined treatment of ideas. 
For the rest it shows us no new face of a composer, 
lately somewhat neglected, but whose appearance 
for old acquaintance’ sake was hailed with general 
acclamation. The most effective part was the 


Minuetto with its charming subject, and its taking | 
The first movement, | 


Trio for wind instruments. 
too, despite a certain want of rhythmical energy 
about its principal theme, made an agreeable im- 
pression by its exquisite contrast. The Finale 


gave least satisfaction, the subject and setting 
| being as it seemed wanting in definite connection.’ 


MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


FEBRUARY 13 to FEBRUARY 18. 
MONDAY.—Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY.—Musical Society’s Orchestral Trial. Hano- 

ver Square Rooms, 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 3 pan. 
Beethoven Society’s Concert, Willis’s Rooms, 
8 p.m. 
OPERAS.—Covent Garden (English). 
Her Majesty's (English) : ‘ Lara.’ 








THE DRAMA. 
OTWITHSTANDING there are fourteen the- 


atres advertised in the morning papers, and 
there are halfa dozen more that do not advertise 
at all, yet there is no absolute novelty to record, 
It can hardly be said that this is a state satisfac- 
tory to the metropolitan lovers of the drama. It 
may be, and of course is, very satisfactory to the 
existing lessees, who are satisfied to see their houses 
nightly filled with fresh audiences from the pro- 
vinces, which are poured daily into London by the 
ceaseless railways. The poor London pleasure- 
seeker is by no means satisfied with such a state of 
things, and however much he may admire the drun- 
kenness of David Garrick, as depicted by Mr. 
Sothern, or be amused by the idiotic vagaries of Lord 
Dundreary ; whatever sensational satisfaction he 
may have derived from the nightly house on fire at 
the Princess’s ; or from the representation of Robert 
Macaire at the Lyceum; or that of the ‘ Hidden 
Hand’ at the Olympic ; he can hardly be expected 
to sup nightly on such fare. He may, indeed, seek 
other houses, but a fortnight’s turn at the theatres 
will exhaust them for the season ; for it is a neces- 
sity of the drama at present in vogue, that hardly 
any of the plays of the present day will bear fre- 
quently seeing. Sensation, whether produced by an 
actual physical representation, like a house on fire, 
with real engines, or by a keen excitement of 
the imagination, as in the ‘Hidden Hand,’ cannot 
be often repeated. One view is a dose, and each 
successive attendance lessens rather than increases 
the interest. In a thoroughly intellectual work, like 
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‘Othello’ or the ‘School for Scandal,’ the mind 
takes delight in repeated examinations of it, be- 
cause it discovers endless relations and points in 
such works, and even if it do not discern novelty, the 
production is so thoroughly intellectual, that it will 
bear the utmost repetition. This is not so with our 
current playhouse fare, and thus the resident metro- 
politan who seeks the drama as a relief and amuse- 
ment is really deprived of his favourite entertain- 
ment. Under these circumstances it would surely 
answer the purpose of some speculative manager to 
start a theatre where there should be not only 
more intellectual representations, but where there 
should be a moderate degree of novelty. In the 
last generation. sixty nights was a long run fora 
piece ; and when the ‘ Beggars’ Opera’ gained this 
then extraordinary notoriety, it was recorded as an 
unprecedented triumph. In previous times, three 
weeks was a long run for a play ; and it may be 
doubted if either ‘Lear,’ ‘Macbeth,’ or ‘ Hamlet,’ 
at their production, were played longer than a 
fortnight successively. The three millions of in- 
habitants now within the bills of mortality surely 
should not be confined to the continually repeated 
theatrical fare now proffered to them. Indeed, it 
is more circumscribed than it at first appears; for, 
although there are upwards of twenty theatres 
open in London, still, not above half a dozen of 
them are conducted in a manner to attract the re- 
fined and educated classes, or where the drama is 
in any degree cultivated as an art. 


In order to vary this monotonous state of 
theatrical affairs, the only thing the play-hunter 
can do is to seek new and distant covers, where he 
may find novel game. In doing this, he will find 
other novelties besides theatrical ones, and will see 
a new phase of London life. Let him, as we did 
on Monday evening, wend his way to the City 
Road, eastward of Islington, and he will find, and 
easily, for it lies in the great high road from Pad- 
dington to the Bank, a tavern theatre, the way to 
which is through a handsome entrance into a neat 
little garden, with alcoves round the side, and a 
large well-laid platform for dancing. In this quad- 
rangle, one side is occupied by a handsome ball- 
room, and the other by a capacious theatre, built, as 
it is said, on the plan of one of the most elegant of 
European theatres, being a model of the private 
theatre at Versailles. We think there can be but 
u faint resemblance, as the theatre of the City 
Road, the Grecian, is very deep, having a most 


| capacious pit and an equally extensive gallery i 
s. 








with a circle of boxes and private boxes and stal 
This large area was filled on the night we saw it 
principally, we should say, by young factory folk, 
girls and boys, or at least youths of both sexes. 
The prices are commensurate with the capacities 
for payment, of course. These very vivacious spec- 
tators are extremely attentive to the piece, and 
seem to be also extremely susceptible both as to 
the comedy and the tragedy presented to them. 
They strongly take the side of virtue in distress, 
though an energetic villain does somewhat excite 
their admiration. Like their elders, or indeed like 
the whole of the human race, they are extremely 
imitative, and as in dress and manners, they ape 
their betters, so they do in their choice of dramas 
and in their conduct ; and as fine samples of viva- 
city or of languor, of affectation or sentimentality, 
or, we may truly add, of genuine good manners, can 
be found amongst these thousand factory lasses and 
their youths as in more fashionable regions. The 
play we saw was a version of the German drama 
which, under the name of ‘Leah,’ bas had a run, 
with Miss Bateman as the heroine, at the Adelphi. 
The version used at the Grecian is more like that 
used by Madame Ristori, and, like that, it is 
styled ‘Deborah.’ The principal character, the 
persecuted Jewess, was performed by Miss Edith 
Heraud, who is, in theatrical parlance, ‘starring’ it 
here. This young lady has a good deal of tragic 
force, and her attitudes and her elocution are occa- 
sionally very effective. Her woes and her wrongs, 
and no less her resentment, kindled strong feel- 
ings in some of the young ladies present, who 
fully felt the force of her strong denunciations of 
her lover when he had left her and married 
another The scenery is as good as need be, and 
some of the acting is tolerable, though generally 
such as to prove that acting is, after all, not the 
easy art it appears to be. Driven for novelty to 
the outlying theatres, we shall occasionally report 
of their doings, if for no other reason, for their 
curious ethnological suggestions. The pantomime 
season, however, is fast coming to an end, and 
then the West-end theatres must furnish some 
novelties. 

Mrs. Parkes, better known as Miss Amy Sedg- 
wick, has been reading before the Queen, at 
Osborne, selections from Shakespeare, Tennyson, 
and Sheridan Knowles. 
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HE ART of ILLUMINATING 


WITHOUT A MASTER. A New Work, with Full 
Instructions in Colouring, and a Simple Method of making 
Raised Gold Ornamentations. With Eight Sheets of Out- 
over <9e uneeee Specimens from_the 

o' e 

Directions for Colouring them 
ly suited for teaching in Schools. 


Tike the Originals. £¢ 
remittance. 


Price 5s. post free. Orders must contain 
Newmay & Orron, 132 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
‘Copyright.) 








Just published, price 1s, 6d. sewed, 


The Tribune Almanac for 1865. 


The Political Department includes the United States Go- 
vernment, Executive, Cabinet, Judiciary, Ministers, Sena- 
tors, Representatives ; Acts of Congress 1863-64 ; Resolutions, 
Proclamations, Platforms of the Political Parties (Baltimore 
and Chicago); Election Returns for President, Governors 
Congressmen, &c., in 1864, compared with the Presidential 
Vote in 1860; native States of the American*Born People; 
Chronicle of War Events, &c. &c.; also the Rebel Govern- 
ment, Congressmen, &c. 


Stevens Broruers, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Now ready, price 4s. 6d. each, 
IMPERIAL 


STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVINGS 


FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL GRANT. 
MAJOR-GENERAL SHERMAN. 
MAJOR-GENERAL SHERIDAN. 
MAJOR-GENERAL HANCOCK. 
HON. HORACE GREELEY. 
REAR-ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. 





Sravens Brorners, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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NEW WORKS 


IN THE PRESS. 





NEW NOVEL BY LIEUT.-COL. H. R. ADDISON, 
In 8 vols. 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 
(This day. 


NEW WORK ON FRENCH HISTORY BY SIR C, F. 
LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 
In 2 vols. 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. 











By the Author of ‘ Historic Byeways,’ ‘ Caroline Matilda,’ &. 
[Next week, 
NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOST LEONORE,’ &c. 
In 8 vols. 
LEFT TO THE WORLD. 
(Immediately. 
NEW WORK BY EDMUND YATES. 

In 1 vol. 


PAGES IN WAITING. 


By the Author of ‘ Broken to Harness,’ &c. (Immediately, 





NEW NOVEL BY FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, 
In 8 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


JACK SCUDAMORE’S DAUGHTER: 


A DOMESTIC STORY, (This day. 





NEW NOVEL BY HENRY J. BYRON, 
In 8 vols. price Sls. 6d. 


PAID IN FULL. 


* The book is interesting from the first page to the last.” 
Morning Post, Jan, 26. 





NEW WORK ON SHAKSPERE, 


In 1 vol. demy Svo. with Original Portrait, engraved on Steel 
by H. Adlard, after the Colossal Tercentenary Bust by 
Charles Bacon, price 24s. 


SHAKSPERE, 


His INNER LIFE, as INTIMATED in his WORKS. 
By Joun A. Heravup., (This day. 





In 8 vols. price 31s, 6d, 


PUT TO THE TEST. 


A NOVEL. [Ready. 





A NEW NOVEL. 
In 8 vols. price 3ls. 6d. 


GRACE CLIFFORD. 


By H,. Bovuverise Picorr. [Immediately. 





NEW NOVEL 
BY SIR C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 


In 3 vols. price 3ls. 6d. 


MERCEDES, 


By the Author of ‘ Caroline Matilda,’ &c. [This day. 





NEW WORK ON AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
In 1 vol. price 10s, 6d, 
THE 


DOBBS FAMILY IN AMERICA, 


By our Own ‘Special’ Correspondent. [Readg. 





NEW NOVEL BY MISS ANNIE THOMAS, 
In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


BARRY O'BYRNE. 


By the Author of ‘Sir Victor’s Choice,” ‘Denis Donne,’ 
* Bertie Bray,’ &c. (Ready. 





This day, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. 


MEXICO: Ancient and Modern. 


By Micue. CHEVALIER, 
Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 





NEW BOY’S BOOK 
EDITED BY SIR C. F. L. WRAXALL, BART. 
This day is published, price 6s., with Dlustrations on toned 
paper, crown 8vo. pp. 432, extra cloth gilt, lettered, 


THE BACKWOODSMAN, 


Price 2s. each, 


1. BREAKFAST in BED. By G. A. Sata. 

2. CROSS of HONOUR. By Annie Txomas. 

. SECRETS of MY OFFICE. 

4. ETON SCHOOL DAYS. 

5. REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH and his CURACIES. 


NEW DRAMATIC NOVELS. 
Price 2s. each, never before printed. 


THE ORANGE GIRL. 
Founded upon the celebrated Dramas. 





s 











London’: JOHN MAXWELL & CO., 12? Fleet Street. 
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Now ready, price ls. 5d. 
PART XXYV. 


‘THE READER,’ 


FOR JANUARY. 


—_—o— 


Also, VOL. IV. or ‘THE READER,’ 
Price lls. bound, 
CASES FOR BINDING VOL IV. 
2s. each. 





Pablished every FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at Two o’Clock, 
Price Fourprence; STamMPeD, FIVEPENCE, 


Tue object cof ‘THE READER’ is to supply the long-felt 
want of a First-class Literary, Newspaper of high literary 
merit and general ability. 


Without any wish to depreciate the merits of other journals 
which have attempted a somewhat similar object, it is con- 
sidered that this object has not yet been attained; and the 
success of ‘THE READER’ proves that this opinion is 
correct. ‘THE READER’ commands the services of dis- 
tinguished writers in every branch of Literature and 
Science, so that each subject is, as far as possible, treated 
by critics whose names cannot fail to carry weight on the 
special topic of which they write. It is desired to have 
every work of note reviewed simply and solely on its own 
merits. Totally unconnected with any publishing firm, 
*THE READER’ will show equal favour to all works of 
sterling worth, without caring through what channel they 
come before the public, and thus be a trustworthy guide for 
the book-seeking public. 


In the arrangements of ‘THE READER’ the following 
system has been adopted. Each number contains a FULL AND 
DETAILED LIST OF ‘ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS published during 
the weck, specifying their prices, size, number of pages, 
maps, &c., and, wherever it is desirable, each publication 
is accompanied by a short descriptive notice. All works 
deserving further consideration are reviewed at length 
within a week or two of publication. The special attention 
devoted by ‘ THE READER’ to Foreign Literature enables 
its readers to keep themselves acquainted with every work 
of interest published on the Continent or in America. 


The very inadequate manner in which THE PROGRESS OF 
Scrence, and THE LABOURS AND OPINIONS OF OUR SCIENTIFIC 
MEN, are recorded in the weekly press, and the want of a 
weekly organ which would afford scientific men a means of 
communication between themselves and with the public, 
have long been felt. They have been the subject of special 
consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in 
London, 


The Proprietors of ‘THE READER,’ therefore, with a 
view to supply the deficiency, have extended the space they 
have hitherto devoted to Science to eight pages weekly, and 
most of our chief scientific men—especially the office-bearers 
of the different Societies—approving the plan, have expressed 
their willingness to avail themselves of the space thus placed 
at their disposal. Thus it is that, by the kind co-operation 
of the Secretaries, an OFFICIAL WEEKLY RECORD of the work 
done in the various Learned Societies is now presented to 
the public. 


In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Con- 
tinental and American Academies are copiously noticed, 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, in 
which the workers themselves kindly render their valuable 
assistance, is given. 


Topics of Musicat, Artistic, or Dramatic interest, are 
discussed in ‘THE READER’ in separate and original 
articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only valuable, 
but interesting, as piecesof criticism, even by those persons 
unacquainted with the special subject. 


CORRESPONDENCE on all Literary and Scientific topics, 
from writers of note, findsa place in‘ THE READER.’ 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£ ss. da. 
ee oe ae 
For every additional lime... eee ccceceeeeeee 0 0 6 
For Advertisements, not of a Literary Character, 

Four Linés, or under.....)..000. o.oo ceccecccccceeecceceeeee O 2 O 
For every additional lime... ccceccccceeeeee 0 0 6 
EEE a we a | 
ND RR a a ae 


Across two Columns one-third extra. 


DisPLayED ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CHARGED ACCORDING TO 
THE SPACE OCCUPIED, 


Advertisements received till Fiveo’ clock on Thursday Evening. 





LONDON : %& TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 





IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS OF 
CANTERBURY. By Watrer Farqunar 
Hoox, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Vols. III. 


and IV. Demy 8vo. 30s. 

* Very finely, fairly, and distinctly does Dr. Hook in these 
two volumes narrate the struggle which marked the mediz- 
val period between the Pope and England. In every chapter 
may the great Reformation be traced. We see its birth in 
the homesteads of Englishmen ; its growth throughout Eng- 

society ; and its increasing strength when Wic 
knocked at the gates of Canterbury.’—Atheneum. 
Vols. I. and II. may be had, price 15s. each. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PRESENT 
AMERICAN WAR, from its Commencement 
to the Conclusion of the Campaign of 1863. By 
Lieut.-Col. Fietrcuer, Scots Fusilier Guards. 
With numerous Plans of Battles. Vol. I. demy 


8vo. 18s. 

‘Colonel Fletcher lived at the head-quarters of the army 
of the Potomac during the campaign of the pout nsula, and 
afterwards traversed the Southern States. Itisa credit to 
our army that it yields such a commentator upon the great 
military incidents of our time.’—Ezraminer. 


ADAM and the ADAMITE;; or, the Har- 


mony of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr. 
M‘Cavstanp, Author of ‘Sermons in Stones ; or, 
Scripture Confirmed by Geology.’ Crown 8vo. 
with Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
‘Dr. M‘Causland heartily accepts the recent discoveries of 
a pre-Adamite mankind, the theory of three distinct races— 
the Mongol, the Negro, and the Caucasian—and here puts 
the latest conclusions of science on these points in an intelli- 


gible and popular way. The book is attractive and useful.’ 
es and Queries. 


A LADY'S WALKS IN THE SOUTH OF 
FRANCE. By MaryEyre. In post 8vo. with 


an Illustration. 12s. 
* A very clever book by a very clever woman, full of vivid 
Coneees of the scenery of the Pyrenees and the man- 
ners of the Béarnais, with plenty of legendary and folk lore, 


and some very charming specimens of minstrelsy.’ 
Illustrated News. 


A CENTURY of ANECDOTE from 1750. 
By Joun Tis, F.S.A., Author of ‘Anecdote 
Biographies of Statesmen, Painters,’ &c. Two 
Volumes, post 8vo. with fine Portraits. 21s. 


‘The best collection of anecdotes which modern times 
have produced,’—Atheneum. 
Also, just r 


eady. 

ISRAEL in the WILDERNESS; or, 
Gleanings from the Scenes of the Wanderings. 
By the Rey. Cuarres Forster, Rector of Stisted, 
Author of ‘Sinai Photographed.’ Small 8yo. 











A NEW MONTHLY SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL. 


Messrs. CassELL, Petrer, & GALPIN beg to announce that 
they will publish, on the FIRST OF MARCH, NUM- 
BER oO of a NEW MONTHLY FIRST-CLASS 


SERIAL, to be entitled 


SCIENTIFIC REVIEW, 


AND 


Journal of ‘ The Inventors’ Institute.’ 


HE MAIN OBJECT OF THE ‘SCIEN- 
TIFIC REVIEW’ will be to record lucidly and 
faith , from month to month, the progress of Science 
both at home and abroad, to point out the bearing of recent 
discoveries on those previously made, and to keep their prac- 
tical utility most steadily in view. : ; 

It will p before the public not only home inventions, 
but those of other nations, and will endeavour to throw an 
interest over these matters, by setting them forth in such a 
manner that the general public may readily understand them. 

Among the boundless variety of subjects which will find 
a place in its pages, every branch of production, every 
departmeat of scientific research having a practical ten- 
dency, will be duly noticed. 

Tae Scientific REVIEW AND JOURNAL OF THE INVEN- 
rors’ INSTITUTE’ Will also form a medium of intercommuni- 
cation between scientific men throughout the world; and an 
opportunity will be afforded them of canvassing the merits 
of — renmens. provided the public good is the sole 
object o putation. , 

tt will, moreover, be the accredited organ of ‘The In- 
ventors’ Institute,’ the objects of which are : —* To protect 
Inventors’ interests, and defend the privilege ofobtaining Her 
Majesty's Letters Patent ’—‘ To promote improvements in the 
Patent Laws’—‘ To facilitate the diffusion of information with 
reference to inventions, and other subjects beneficial to In- 
ventors and Patentees.’ ; q 

Each number will generally contain one or more reviews of 
scientific works; descriptions of new or improved machines 
processes, and apparatus, with illustrations when consider 
necessary ; special articles on scientific topics of current in- 
terest : arésumé of the progress of manufactures and prac- 
tical science in all parts of the world, collected from mate- 
rials furnished by special correspondents, or from the most 
recent scientific periodicals, &c., whether at home or abroad ; 
a detail of important patents asked for or secured ; the meet- 
ings of scientific societies ; and answers to correspondents. 
Inventors and others seeking information rest assured 
that their communications will receive early attention ; 
whenever the questions proposed are of public interest. 

‘Tue ScrenTiFic REVIEW AND JOURNALOF THE INVENTORS 
InstiTUTE’ will be edited under the supervision of able and 
experienced men, and will be published on the First of every 
Month, price 6d., or stamped, 7d. ‘ 

Subscribers desirous of receiving copies each month at their 
residences will secure their delivery post free by remitting 
a year's subscription of Seven 8 to the Publishers. 

All communications intended for the Editors to be ad- 

as follows :— The Editors of ‘Tae Screntiric Re- 
view,’ Messrs. CasseL., Perrer, & Garry, La Belle Sau- 
vage ‘Yard, London, E.C. : 
A Beis Savvaee Yarp, Lonpon. E.C. ; January 1865. 

N.B.—Advertisements for the First Number must be sent to 

the Office of‘ THE SCIENTIFIC REVIEW, La Belle Sau- 














MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


THE NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 


LOVE'S CONFLICT. By Florence Mar- 
ryatT (Daughter of the late Capt. Marryat, R.N.) 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


* He jests at scars who never felt a wound.’ 
Romeo and Juliet. 





UNCLE SILAS. 
* Wylder’s Hand.’ 


‘A powerful and excitin 
the imagination, and we s 
a day.’—Spectator, 

* There have been few characters more finely drawn than 


that of Uncle Silas. Aged, and a FoSREORaNy 6 sybaritic in 
his tastes, and perfectly destitute of feeling; a man of large 


By the Author of 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


book. It takes a real hold of 
1 see Uncle Silas for many 


| and varied information. Mr. Wilkie Collins never manipu- 


lated incidents in his eotroctinery paeies with more care 
and consequent interest than does Mr. Le Fanu.’ 
Morning Star. 





DOROTHY FIREBRACE, the Armourer’s 


Daughter of Birmingham. By the Author of 
‘ Whitefriars,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


*A story with local colour and historical personages 
enough to stamp it with the air of truth, and romantic ad- 
venture so skilfully interwoven as to entrance and interest 
the reader from first to last.'"—Morning Advertiser, 


—_—_-__—_— 


HOW TO MANAGE IT. By I. T. Pri- 


cMARD. In 3 vols. post 8yo. 


‘Some portions of this novel are exquisitely ludicrous, and 
the whole gives evidence of a careful study of human nature. 
One or two of the chapters might be extracted and published 
as distinct sketches, like those of Washington a or 
* Boz.” . . . Amore genuine English heroine than “ Amy 
Leslie’ we have seldom met with. —Atheneum. 





BELFOREST. By the Author of ‘ The 
Ladies of Bever Hollow,’ ‘ Meadowleigh,’ &c. In 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
** Belforest ”’ possesses, in its purity of tone, a rare and 
valuable quality. There is no blue fire in its brightness or 


crime in its sorrow; sunshine is prisoned in its pleasant 
pages, We recommend it without reserve.’—Court Circular. 


“An excellent work, reminding us strongly of Miss Edge- 
worth,’—Reader. 





Also just ready, 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. In2 vols. 


post 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





HANDBOOK TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Now ready, in small 8vo. (pp. 570), price 6s. 


The Public Schools Calendar for 


1865, Edited by a Grapuate of Oxrorp, 


This Work is intended to | larships, 
furnish annually a fuller and | giving lists of University 
more comprehensive account | Honours from 1850 inclusive ; 
of our Public and other great | of the Discipline, Recrea- 
Schools, than may be ob- | tions, and Vacations; of Re- 
tained from sources usually | ligious Instruction, and Cha- 
available. | Pe Services. It also gives 

It speaks of the Govern- | fuil particulars of the Charges 
ment and Endowments of the of each School, specifying the 
Schools; of the course of | optional Studies, and extra 
Study, and the methods of | payments. 
teaching adopted; of the An Almanack of School 
Examinations, Prizes, Scho- | Times, &c., is prefixed. 


Rivinatons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


and Exhibitions, 








NEW WORK BY A PRIVATE SOLDIER. 





Just published, in crown 8vo. price 6s. 


> . . . | . ¥ 
Soldiering in Sunshine and Storm. 
By Witu1am Dova.as, Private 10th Royal Hussars, 
CONTENTS :— 
I, INDIA—ANTICIPATION, 
Il. FAREWELL. 
III. LOST IN THE JUNGLE, 
IV. THE MARCH. 
V. THE VOYAGE. 
VI. & VII. EGYPT AND THE PYRAMIDS. 
VIII. TO ALEXANDRIA. 
IX. THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
X. THE CRIMEA. 
XI. CAMPAIGNING. 
XII. SEBASTOPOL AND THE COMMISSARIAT, 
XIII. THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF BALA- 
KLAVA. 
XIV. TO WINTER QUARTERS AND HOME. 
XV, THREE DAYS AT WOOLMER. 


Edinburgh: Apam & CuarLes BLAck. 





ith the direct Personal revision of the Peers, 
ee aan Knights of the United Kingdom, and con- 
taining upwards of Sixteen Hundred Arms, completely 


and accurately Emblazoned. 


Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage, for 


1865. Crown 8vo. price 7s. cloth gilt. 


Debrett’s Illustrated Baronetage 


and KNIGHTAGE, for 1865. Crown 8vo. price 7s. cloth 
t. 
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